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Case Work with the Aged Parent and his Adult Children 


MarcareT B. RyDeER 


CASE WORKER in an agency special- 

izing in the care of the aged finds her- 
self working in a widely extended area. Her 
interest is not only with the aged person 
himself but with a wide variety of individ- 
uals whose lives are touched by the older 
person. Of this group the most intimate are 
his sons or daughters. Here we meet face 
to face the inevitable conflict between the 
two generations. It is in this area that 
we may find many deep-seated emotional 
problems. 

“Honor thy father and thy mother” is 
deeply instilled in each of us. The immature 
son or daughter, the one who though middle- 
aged has never been able to separate himself 
emotionally from a parent, may stil! con- 
sider his parent the person of authority; 
while a dominating, possessive parent may 
try to continue to dominate even though he 
may have reached senility. 

A generation ago it was accepted that a 
son or daughter would assume full responsi- 
bility for an aging parent, no matter what 
the cost might be to himself. We meet many 
an aged person today who sacrificed his own 
life to a parent. His duty may have been 
grimly done and with deep resentment be- 
cause he did not dare do otherwise. It may 
have been a major factor in making him a 
bitter, frustrated, warped individual who 
now wants his children to repeat his sacri- 
fice. How often we hear the old person say, 
“T gave up everything to care for my 
parents, why won’t my children do the same 
for me?” 





Twenty-five years ago, at the height of a 
brilliant career in social work, Miss R re- 
tired to devote the rest of her life to the care 
of invalid parents. She never considered 
any plan other than complete self-sacrifice. 
Her action won the approval of her col- 
leagues who admired her unselfishness. With 
seemingly inexhaustible devotion she cared 
for them until the end. Drained of vitality 
she died two years later. 

Would our attitude toward such a sacri- 
fice be the same today? We have come to 
believe that an individual should realize his 
own capabilities and should live life to the 
fullest. This belief stresses freeing the child 
from his parent and permitting him to 
achieve maturity. What does a child owe 
his parent? We accept the fact that a son 
or daughter has a definite responsibility for 
a parent, but we no longer insist that he 
accept a responsibility so overwhelming that 
it stifles his own life, a responsibility so 
great that it jeopardizes his own family 
relationships. 


A Stifling Relationship 


Our role as case workers is to help both 
the parent and the child free themselves 
from a too stifling parent-child relationship. 
We strive toward enabling a possessive 
parent to free a son or daughter with some 
degree of comfort. We help the son or 
daughter understand the feelings of guilt 
such a separation induces and handle them 
so that he may live comfortably with him- 
self. In accomplishing this he is then able to 
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contribute to his parent’s welfare financially 
and emotionally according to his ability. 

Miss J, 40, was referred by Dr. L of the 
C Clinic. She had been their physiothera- 
pist for years. At the time of referral, her 
parents, aged 81 and 78, had just been placed 
ina Home. This had seemed necessary fol- 
lowing an accident when Mrs. J fractured 
her hip and Mr. J was unable to care for her 
at home. Miss J was now torn by her con- 
flicting feelings. After the placement she 
became confused and found it difficult to 
accept the separation from her parents. 

Miss J was an excellent physiotherapist 
and earned a good salary at the clinic. She 
was well liked and respected by the clinic 
physicians. Miss J had a deep concern for 
these doctors, was interested in their per- 
sonal problems, and gained a satisfaction in 
these relationships which she was unable to 
enjoy from her own family. Her whole life 
was centered in her work, which became her 
escape from an intolerable home situation. 
At the clinic she received recognition for her 
skill and competence which gave her the 
prestige she needed. Up to this point she 
had had satisfactions in her work and seemed 
able to cope with the problem of her parents. 
These satisfactions were then lost by the 
enlistment in the army of the key physicians 
of the clinic. In addition to this, the very 
security of her job was threatened. She lost 
weight, could neither eat nor sleep. She 
wanted to follow these doctors into the 
armed forces where she thought there would 
be greater scope for her skill. Dr. L feared 
that unless given help she would have a com- 
plete breakdown. 

Miss J was an intelligent person, blessed 
with a saving sense of humor. Fine expres- 
sive eyes were her outstanding character- 
istic. She recognized that some of her 
difficulty lay within herself and was serious 
in wanting to do something about it. She 
recognized a wish to be released from what 
she considered her parents’ domination, yet 
“putting them away” seemed unbearable 
to her. 

Mr. and Mrs. J’s fifty-seven years of mar- 
riage had been filled with friction and 
bickerings. Mr. J had said that had he met 
his wife’s family before marriage he never 
would have married her, and he had always 
considered her inferior to himself. Miss J 


talked freely of the only home she had ever 
known, dominated by her parents’ stormy 
quarrels or angry silences and their compe- 
tition for her—the only child. Miss J sym- 
pathized with her father from her earliest 
years and accepted his hatred of the mother. 
Even as a little girl she walked out as he did 
when scenes occurred. Mr. J professed con- 
cern for his daughter yet in subtle ways he 
kept her tied closely to him and managed to 
drive away all suitors. In this atmosphere 
we see Mrs. J as a bitter, friendless, and 
unhappy person. 

Mr. J, the eldest in a large family, had 
gone to work at an early age. He was 
ambitious, learned a trade, and became a 
foreman. He always had ambitions that 
were never satisfied, but he earned a com- 
fortable living until at the age of 51 (when 
the daughter was 10) he had an illness that 
incapacitated him for future regular employ- 
ment. Mrs. J was thrifty and capable, and 
managed well with the small income they 
had from that time on. However, this was 
done at considerable sacrifice to all of them. 

Miss J left school before completing high 
school and worked for ten years. She was 
the main support of the family, yet with 
scrimping on the part of all she managed to 
complete her education and take her train- 
ing. This was done with her parents’ ap- 
proval, her father taking particular pride in 
it as he had always wanted to be a doctor. 

Now that her parents were placed Miss J 
was overwhelmed with feelings of guilt. 
She could not bear to live in her home and 
stayed with a neighbor. She enjoyed her 
release enough to say, “To think I have 
waited forty years to come home without 
someone saying, ‘ Why are you late? Where 
have you been? What did you do? Who 
was with you?’” 

She had considered many times placing 
her parents but had always ended in think- 
ing she would go on caring for them at home 
“as long as there is a breath in my body.” 
“ Then fate stepped in and I’m glad it did.” 
With a great sense of relief she turned to the 
worker, seeking approval and understanding. 

Miss J was facing not only the separation 
from her parents but a change in her work. 
The expense of placing her parents exceeded 
the cost of caring for them at home. The 
worker recognized that Miss J could not 
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make a change to improve her status without 
being relieved of part of the expense for her 
parents’ care. The agency contributed a 
small monthly amount while Miss J con- 
tinued to carry the major expense. Finan- 
cial responsibility was shared but has never 
been entirely shifted. 

The worker called frequently in the Home 
to see the parents, helping them adjust. She 
interpreted to the Home the kind of person 
Mrs. J was, easing the situation both for the 
parents and the staff. At first Mr. and 
Mrs. J shared a room, something they had 
not done for years. Both were unhappy in 
the arrangement. Mrs. J insisted on open 
windows and literally “ froze” her husband 
out. The worker arranged for separate 
rooms and the daughter paid the extra 
amount to make this possible. 

Miss J would repeatedly go over the 
advantages of placement; it was a sensible 
arrangement, she thought, since it was be- 
coming increasingly difficult for her mother 
to manage the home; placement offered pro- 
tection to both parents in case of illness; it 
gave her freedom to go out and make the 
best of her abilities. She needed to convince 
herself. Although she wavered she never 
expressed a wish to change her decision. 
She sought counsel from her pastor and his 
approval gave her comfort and support. 

At first Miss J was scarcely able to visit 
her parents and went rarely. The visits 
were devastating to her and she was a wreck 
for days. She would then ask for an inter- 
view with the worker. “ My mother saves 
up all the unpleasant things to tell me. She 
has always done this. She wants to make 
life harder for me.” “ Mother knows how 
such scenes upset me.” “ Father probably 
has complaints too but is too good a sport 
to trouble me. He begs me to leave and let 
him settle mother.” 

Visits with her parents would end with 
Miss J weeping and leaving abruptly. Miss 
J complained that her mother crowded her 
room with possessions from her home. The 
worker helped her to see some of the reasons 
for her mother’s behavior. She could accept 
the worker’s explanation that her mother’s 
room was all that she had of her former 
home. Letters from her mother angered 
and disturbed her far beyond what the con- 
tents warranted. The worker helped her to 
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see that what she thought was possessiveness 
in the letters was really concern and pride 
for her. This threw a new light on the situ- 
ation and helped the daughter to be more 
tolerant. 

Two months after her parents were placed 
Miss J showed progress for she was then 
able to dismantle their former home—the 
seat of incompatibility, friction, and bitter- 
ness. Miss J now found the courage to 
break up a situation that had not been whole- 
some for anyone. 

Miss J held to her goal of wanting to 
enlist. She took the first steps but could not 
bring herself actually to sign up. She was 
not yet ready to accept this final separation 
from her parents. 

Six months later she made her decision 
and reported for her physical examination, 
only to be rejected because of tachycardia. 
Miss J immediately recognized that the 
tachycardia was due to an emotional reac- 
tion since a recent electrocardiogram showed 
no organic condition. She knew that she 
was not as ready to leave her parents as she 
had thought, but planned to take the exam- 
ination again in another six months. 

Miss J continued to pour out some of her 
feelings toward her mother. She could talk 
more freely now of her anger and feelings of 
shame toward her. She told of her embar- 
rassment because her mother left the door 
open at the Home and lay on the bed par- 
tially disrobed. She went back and told of 
her embarrassment as a child when her 
mother would go out in the yard scantily 
clad. She told of her anger recently when 
she took her mother shopping and her 
mother snatched some merchandise from the 
hands of another woman, of her own step- 
ping aside and pretending she did not know 
her mother. “ Mother liked the garment 
because she got it from another woman. 
She wants what someone else has and good- 
ness knows she’s taken lots off my back.” 

Even as she told of her feelings she could 
see that in many ways her mother had been 
a good mother; she had scrimped while 
Miss J was in training and what Miss J 
thought was possessiveness was really her 
mother’s expression of satisfaction in her 
achievement. Miss J hoped the time would 
come when she could feel comfortable about 
her, even though she could not love her as 
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much as she would like. She did not think 
now that she hated her; she felt pity for her 
because she was so unhappy. Miss J showed 
real growth when she could say of her 
mother, “ Of course, she doesn’t want me to 
go away because I represent the only secur- 
ity she has ever known, certainly she never 
had any from her husband.” Her visits to 
her parents became more frequent and less 
disturbing to her. Letters from her mother 
became less upsetting to her and she could 
see a real concern for herself in them. 

Three months later Miss J felt that she 
was ready to go into the service. She made 
her will and other practical arrangements. 
She had reread all her mother’s letters with- 
out becoming upset. No matter what argu- 
ments she brought up to herself, such as 
being selfish and depriving her parents, she 
ended with, “ That is where I belong and 
where I can do the most good.” She said 
she would not go as long as she had a doubt 
as “it would not be fair to my parents, 
myself, or the job.” Three months later 
Miss J telephoned the worker jubilantly 
announcing, “ This is Ensign J.” 

Miss J never withheld from her parents 
her intention to enlist. During her period of 
indecision the worker discussed it freely with 
the parents and they were prepared for the 
decision. They accepted it better than had 
been anticipated. Each took pride in the 
daughter and each placed a service flag on 
display. Miss J wrote to them separately 
though more frequently to her mother. 
When she had a recent leave she spent most 
of her time with her parents, even spending 
the night at the Home. 


Mr. J has found companionship and recog- 
nition in the Home. He is well read and is 
looked upon as an authority. His humor 
and his philosophy have made him a favorite 
with both the staff and the other residents. 
He has gained prestige and basks in the 
recognition shown him. Mrs. J remains 
aloof and is not popular with the others. 
Nevertheless she has built a life of her own 
from which she gets certain satisfactions. 
She keeps busy sewing, thus retaining some 
of her old status as a housewife. She sews 
for the Home and earns some pocket money 
sewing for other residents. She is no less 
happy than she was in her own home. 
Actually the worker has helped to give Mrs. 


J more of her daughter than she ever had. 

Mr. and Mrs. J look upon the worker as a 
friend and someone to call when needed. 
While Miss J is in service she, too, knows 
that the worker can be depended upon to 
keep in touch with her parents and to meet 
their needs. The worker keeps her informed 
about them, which reassures her that her 
parents are well cared for and lessens her 
feelings of guilt. Miss J has come to under- 
stand some of the causes of emotional dis- 
turbance in the family and to see how she 
contributed to it through her feelings 
toward her mother. This understanding has 
enabled her to become a more mature indi- 
vidual, to free herself in a measure from the 
unwholesome parent-child relationship that 
existed, to realize her own capabilities as an 
individual. 

The worker has helped the parents to feel 
they had a part in this plan and that by 
adjusting to the Home they have helped the 
daughter. They are able to feel pride in 
Miss J’s patriotic service instead of feeling 
deserted. We believe that each member of 
the family is more comfortable now than 
they were in the unhappy, unwholesome re- 
lationship that existed at home. 

This case was selected because we believe 
that it illustrates that unhappy parent-child 
relationships can be changed even though of 
long standing. It demonstrates that the 
aged parents were able to use the case 
worker, make an adjustment to a totally new 
environment, and that they, as well as the 
daughter, could accept a change in the 
parental role. 


A Dominating Parent 


The aging process advancing to senility in 
a parent may cause even the emotionally 
mature son or daughter to ask for help and 
guidance. As case workers we can under- 
stand and accept the old person and be 
skilful in interpreting his behavior to his 
children. 

The parent who has been the strong domi- 
nating egocentric in the family group never 
lets go easily. As he sees himself slipping 
physically and mentally and his children try- 
ing to direct his life, he becomes more 
tenacious in his insistence to dominate and 
does not let go without a struggle. Such a 


parent sees his children only as extensions 
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of himself and not as mature individuals 
with a right to their own lives. In senility 
such a person can no longer accomplish deeds 
to gratify his need for prestige and power, 
so he may resort to temper tantrums or the 
use of illness to gratify his drive for power 
and continued domination over his children. 
In spite of his shouting and temper tantrums, 
actually he is reverting to the dependency he 
knew as a child from his parents, yet he 
cannot accept limitations set by his children, 
who to him are still children. This places 
the son or daughter in a hopeless situation. 
The senile person can, however, accept limi- 
tations set by the case worker and feel a 
certain security in them. 

The mayor’s secretary brought Mrs. M, 
84, to the office, deposited her, shook his 
head, and hastily departed. Mrs. M, who 
had been a pioneer business woman, a writer, 
and a well-known character in the com- 
munity, was beseeching the mayor’s office 
for help. She stressed her past achieve- 
ments and accused her children of leaving 
her in financial distress. 

The worker saw Mrs. M as a garrulous 
and demanding old lady. At times she was 
a veritable tyrant, going into temper tan- 
trums, shouting, pounding with her cane. If 
opposed she would gasp, call for water, and 
stage a “heart attack.” She had always 
been a dominating person, intent on having 
her own way and determined that no one 
should advise her. 

Mrs. M launched forth. “ The mayor said 
you'd help. I'll tell you what I need. I 
need a thousand dollars but five hundred 
would help.” She waved aside the explana- 
tion of agency limitations, saying, “ But I’m 
different, good gracious, look what I’ve done 
for this town and you talk to me about a few 
measly dollars.” She embarked on a long 
recital of her past achievements, which were 
considerable, and the worker gave her recog- 
nition for her successes. However, any 
effort to discuss the reality situation met 
with a rebuff. She kept repeating, “ Fiddle- 
sticks, you don’t know anything,” and with 
a blast of temper said, “ Now you listen to 
me, I never let my husband give me any 
advice nor my children, and I’m not start- 
ing now.” 

When she could not browbeat the worker, 
who stood firm, she showed a glint of respect 
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for her. She ended the interview, “ Well, 
maybe you can help me, but it has to be 
my way.” 

As Mrs. M failed physically (she was 
nearly blind), her will to dominate became 
intensified, compensating for her physical 
disabilities. Her tyranny, her temper, and 
her demands had alienated her children until 
all they wanted was to stay away from her. 

Mrs. M still saw herself as a writer in- 
tending to publish another book and, there- 
fore, had to have her “ secretary” to help 
her and to read to her. Her five children 
provided money for living expenses but not 
the twelve dollars a week for the “ secre- 
tary.” This was a source of constant friction 
between them. 

She was living alone in two drab, dreary, 
furnished rooms, bug infested and filthy. 
The “secretary” did the little housework 
and cooking that was done. The landlord 
said that Mrs. M was a trouble-maker, he 
would not have her in the building, and if she 
did not move in two months he would evict 
her. This she airily brushed aside, com- 
menting, “I like it here and I’m going to 
stay.” 

The worker realized that the drive that 
had contributed to Mrs. M’s marked success 
in the past was now misdirected and came 
out in the form of exaggerated domination 
and ruthlessness. The worker could see 
beyond the t:oublesome deteriorated person 
she had become to the woman she once was; 
could see the devastating effect of physical 
infirmities upon the once proud, active per- 
son; could understand her struggle to cling 
to a position that was fast slipping from her 
grasp. Her demands were insatiable and 
from the beginning certain limitations had 
to be set. Nevertheless she had strengths 
that could be utilized and she needed as 
much freedom as possible to live her own 
life. 

A physical examination by a physician 
skilled in the care of the aged revealed a 
chronic cardiac disease that limited her 
activity. She was nearly blind. The physi- 
cian advised that living alone was hazardous 
because of her visual handicap. 

The brunt of the responsibility for Mrs. M 
had fallen on the one unmarried daughter 
who lived in the city. She was an intelli- 
gent, attractive woman in her forties, em- 
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barrassed at her mother’s appeal to the 
mayor. “ We've done all we can for her and 
now she does this.” She poured out her 
resentment. “ She’s always been domineer- 
ing and ruthless. She got me a housework 
job when I was 14 and then collected my 
wages. It was the same with my brothers 
and sisters. We were all pushed out early 
to make our way.” “ She’s always had her 
own way. We've always given in to her.” 
“T tried having her live with me; it was 
intolerable. She wanted to run my life, 
wanted me to go to bed at 8:30. Possibly 
you think it’s terrible she doesn’t live 
with me.” 

The worker commented with conviction 
that after all the daughter had her own life 
to live. Encouraged, she went on, “ She’d 
ruin my life if I let her. She comes to my 
office and tells me how to do my work. She 
complains that I don’t love her. I don’t. 
All that ended long ago. I no longer care 
that she tells people I neglect her. All I 
want is to stay away from her. It always 
ends in a fuss. I know those ‘ heart attacks,’ 
I’ve seen them for twenty years when she 
couldn’t have her own way. She took care 
of me for fourteen vears. I’ve given her 
money for twice that long”; and ended in 
a despairing voice, “Is this going on 
forever?” 

The worker could easily have over-sym- 
pathized with the daughter. The children of 
the aged person are closer to the worker’s 
generation and it is easier for her to under- 
stand their feelings. This may result in 
overidentification with them, a pitfall into 
which we may easily slip. The worker 
showed understanding and was sympathetic 
to the daughter but at the same time recog- 
nized the mother’s need as a person. 

Each of Mrs. M’s children had drained 
himself to help her. A son had her in his 
home until his wife threatened divorce if she 
remained. Another son had jeopardized his 
own family by borrowing on his life insur- 
ance to give her money. A married daugh- 
ter was exhausting her only cash reserve 
for her mother. No matter how much they 
did, they were made to feel that it was never 
enough. The children welcomed the case 
worker and saw the agency as the means by 
which they could participate in the mother’s 
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care protected from the devastating effect of 
her direct assaults. 

The worker, through correspondence with 
the children out of town, worked out with 
each the monthly amount that they could con- 
tribute toward the mother’s care. Although 
the amounts varied in accordance with their 
circumstances the plan was acceptable to all. 
The agency agreed to provide the balance 
needed. It was agreed that their contribu- 
tions would be sent to the agency and that 
all money would be disbursed by the worker, 
who was to be in control of the finances. 

When the worker took the responsibility 
of disbursing the money she removed the 
pressure that Mrs. M had always put on her 
children. Relieved of this tension, they 
were able to re-establish contacts with her. 
There was less friction and in the end a bet- 
ter relationship between them. Had Mrs. M 
been a less difficult person her children 
would have been able to make a financial 
plan for her without agency help. 

Obviously some other living arrangement 
had to be made. Mrs. M flew into a temper 
at the very mention of a nursing home and 
refused to budge. The worker decided to 
temporize and agreed to pay the “ secre- 
tary’ for one month, with the full realiza- 
tion that this was an extravagant plan but 
that Mrs. M could not be expected to make 
a rapid readjustment. This action helped 
Mrs. M to accept the worker since the 
acceptance of her need for a “ secretary ” 
was an acknowledgment of her prestige. 

During the month Mrs. M became ill and 
the physician found her disturbed, agitated, 
and incoherent. She went into a tantrum 
when he suggested a nursing home to her. 
He thought she should not remain in her 
own home. 

The daughter had seen her in these periods 
of confusion before and anticipated that the 
condition would not last. When the worker 
saw her a few days later Mrs. M’s confusion 
had cleared and the worker thought that 
placement at this point would be inadvisable. 
However, the worker realized that Mrs. M 
could not go on living alone and that she 
needed a controlled environment. 

The landlord said that Mrs. M had three 
times refused to admit fumigators and he 
reported it to the Board of Health. The 
worker happened to be there when a police 
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officer called. His inspection resulted in an 
order to vacate. The worker seized on this 
as a means of making another plan for Mrs. 
M, requested no extension, and advised that 
the place would be vacated the following 
day. Confronted with “the law” Mrs. M 
gave in and turned to the worker. She 
agreed that she would have to go to a nurs- 
ing home; however, she was explicit that it 
be on a certain carline. The worker re- 
spected her wishes and found a nursing home 
in the locality she chose, although nursing 
homes of better standards were available 
elsewhere. 

The worker was fully prepared for a bar- 
rage of complaints and was not disturbed by 
Mrs. M’s fault-finding. She recognized Mrs. 
M’s need for someone to read to her and 
when Mrs. M found a young girl, arrange- 
ments were made to finance this. Mrs. M 
eagerly accepted a radio that was available. 
She had previously scorned radios as she 
was “too busy to bother with them.” It 
was agreed with the daughter that the nurs- 
ing home operator would permit Mrs. M to 
go out when she wished despite the hazards 
involved, since she would be miserable if her 
excursions were prohibited. 

Actually Mrs. M adjusted in the nursing 
home far better than anyone dared hope and 
never once expressed a wish to live alone 
again. She was better housed, better fed, 
and freed of financial worry. She was free 
to come downtown when she_ wished, 
attended her garden clubs and Early Settlers’ 
meetings. She was free to live a part of her 
life as she chose, although she had to live in 
a controlled environment. Her children now 
drove in from other cities to see her instead 
of avoiding her. Mrs. M could in no way 
accept direction from her children, yet she 
could accept the worker in that role. She 
would unleash her temper on the worker, 
which saved the nursing home operator and 
her children from her tirades. She could do 
this and still feel secure in her relationship 
with the worker, who did not avoid her 
because of her demands and her temper, and 
did not retaliate. She would lash the worker 
with her tongue, then pat her on the arm 
and say, “ We’re friends, aren’t we? You'll 
come to see me often, won’t you?” Her 
demands were many. The worker yielded to 
her when possible, but limits had to be set 
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and gradually Mrs. M learned to accept these 
limitations. 

After a three months’ stay in this nursing 
home she had a quarrel with the maid, 
“boxed her ears plenty,” and refused to 
stay. The worker realized that she had been 
in one home about as long as she would stay, 
accepted her decision, and gave her two 
nursing homes from which to choose. Mrs. 
M visited both and selected the one she pre- 
ferred. The daughter was amazed that her 
mother could move without her help. 

Even a senile, physically handicapped per- 
son has certain strengths that can be utilized. 
Recognizing these capabilities and allowing 
the aged person to function in the area in 
which he is still capable helps him retain 
such competence as he has and slows disin- 
tegration. The old person can still direct 
his life in a measure and does not feel use- 
less or on the shelf. The aged person can 
use the worker to avoid dependency on his 
children, which may be unacceptable, and 
the emotional tension in the parent-child 
relationship is eased. 

Mrs. M made a satisfactory adjustment in 
the second nursing home. On her eighty- 
fifth birthday, unknown to the nursing home 
operator, she sent out invitations to a tea. 
When this was discovered (through the 
worker’s invitation) the worker arranged 
with the nursing home operator to let her 
have her party and provided money for the 
refreshments. 


Mrs. M continued to fail physically and 
mentally. However, she did not give up 
without a struggle, even going downtown to 
select her own bathrobe, though she was so 
feeble that a wheelchair had to be used in the 
store. When she was no longer able to go 
out to spend her pocket money, it was used 
for frequent treats of ice cream and deli- 
cacies that she craved. Little attentions 
pleased her beyond measure as they signified 
the recognition of her as a person. 

Mrs. M died five months after placement 
in the second nursing home. 

This case illustrates how the agency may 
be called upon primarily because of deep- 
seated emotional tension between an aged 
parent and the sons and daughters. In this 
instance the children were mature and inde- 
pendent but the mother’s behavior created a 
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situation with which they were helpless to 
cope. 

The aged person was ill housed, improp- 
erly fed, frustrated, unable to accept direc- 
tion from her children, yet physically and 
mentally incapable of planning for herself. 
Actually, she wanted to turn to someone 
stronger than herself. She found the sup- 
port that she sought in the worker. She 
was happier and more secure in the last 
months of her life than she had been for a 
long time and was able to live her life with 
considerable satisfaction within financial 
limitations and in a controlled environment. 

Mrs. M had been a threat to the security 
of each of her children. She threatened their 
marriages, she threatened their pocketbooks. 
They were relieved of their guilt in ignoring 
her when the case worker. stepped into a 
position charged with too much emotion for 
any of them. They acquired a certain toler- 


ance for her behavior when they were no 
longer hopelessly enmeshed in the conse- 
quences. They could feel sympathy for her 
when the responsibility of planning was 
shared with someone who could understand 
and accept the behavior that may come in 
the process of growing old, and could inter- 
pret it to them in acceptable terms. 

In both these cases the basis of the diffi- 
culty was rooted in the parent-child relation- 
ship established early in the life of the child. 
These children grew to maturity with con- 
flicting feelings toward the parents. Then 
crises brought on by old age and illness 
occurred in both cases which brought to the 
surface the deep-seated emotional difficulties 
established in early childhood. The chil- 
dren, as well as the parents, were helped to 
disentangle themselves from the emotional 
conflict that found expression in such 
destructive attitudes. 


The Professional Confidence in the Case Work Relationship 


Oscar E. WHITEBOOK 


ERIODICALLY, every calling re-ex- 

amines its basic tenets, its professional 
status, its public acceptance, the validity of 
its existence. The motivations for these con- 
tinuous evaluations spring from the needs, 
ideals, and strivings of practitioners as well 
as the pressures and demands of a constantly 
changing social environment. It must be 
remembered that the professions are essen- 
tially social fields of endeavor, and because 
human beings have never been able com- 


pletely to solve their own complexities, the - 


inner and outer search for more vital per- 
formance will be ever present in the 
professions. 

Regardless of its outcome, therefore, it is 
both a natural and a healthy thing that the 
National Board of the American Association 
of Social Workers “ decided that the most 
important task which the Association could 
undertake at the present time was that of 
working to bring about legal licensing for 
the social work profession.” 1 Certainly, the 
Association is among the first to recognize 


” an a letter to A.A.S.W. members, March 30, 
1945, 


that licensing has many ramifications, but it 
is deeply concerned with professional stand- 
ards, professional status, professional accept- 
ance. Licensing might give a comfortable 
solidity to the foundation on which a pro- 
fession rests. Now, while a solid footing is 
much to be considered, it is not likely to be 
achieved by standing mainly on one foot, so 
to speak. On the moving tread of a chang- 
ing world, stability may be assured only by 
taking many steps forward. 

It is with this thought in mind, of taking 
another step forward among the many neces- 
sary to bring a profession to its goals, that 
this article is presented. While there is 
much we wish from the outside world in the 
way of professional recognition, we need 
not wait on the outside for many of the 
necessities to a professional existence. For 
those who wish to have quite practical tools 
for the protection of professional confidence 
some definite procedures are outlined herein, 
and for those who wish to refine their prac- 
tice to the point where its protection lies 
virtually within its own approach an attempt 
has been made to analyze certain “ tradi- 
tional ” concepts. 
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“ Confidence” is a word of significantly 
intertwined meanings. In one sense it refers 
to that which is secret; in another sense it 
stands for trust; in another, it means assur- 
ance. To a degree this encompasses the 
essence of the casework-client relationship. 
If the relationship is one in which the client 
can feel safe to share his secrets and the 
case worker can accept this trust with true 
professional ability, the foundation has been 
laid not only for the growth of the client’s 
self-reliance but for the professional self- 
assurance of the worker as well. Conversely, 
if the client cannot trust the worker, either 
because of his own experience or that of 
others, the relationship is a negative one for 
the client—and the feeling of guilt or doubt 
about his own conduct or skill is not con- 
ducive to the professional assurance of the 
worker. 

Because the essence of confidence per- 
meates the social work relationship so 
thoroughly, it is not surprising to find it the 
subject of recurring discussion. Often, how- 
ever, discussion restricts itself to a few 
aspects of the matter, not the whole. There 
are many facets. The subject may be ex- 
pressed in terms of ethics, or privileged 
communication, confidentiality of case ma- 
terial, or one’s right to privacy. No matter 
which phrase we take, the central theme of 
“trust” remains. 

We can fairly outline the points to be con- 
sidered under the subject of “ confidence ” 
by visualizing what is done with or what can 
happen with a confidence. A confidence is 
first entrusted to the worker by a client. If 
it goes further, it is conveyed by the worker, 
either in writing or discussion, to the super- 
visor, to the secretary, to the record, to the 
agency as a whole. It may then be conveyed 
by the agency, in turn, probably to a degree 
to and through the social service exchange, 
to other social agencies, to individuals in the 
community, or to the courts or other au- 
thorities. The medium through which the 
conveyance is made may be the record itself, 
a summary or letter, or a conference or con- 
versation. Almost invariably the reason 
given for the action taken will be that it is 
“in the interest of the client” or “in the 
interest of the community.” Where the dis- 
closure is involuntary, as through court pro- 
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cedure, no “ rationale” or justification may 
be thought necessary. 


Whose Information Is It? 


Any number of factors may be involved 
in the first disclosure—to the case worker. 
Maybe the client has real trust in the worker 
and makes the disclosure (whatever it is) 
because of this. Now, just the fact that the 
worker happens to be situated in an office 
that has “ Family Society” written on the 
front door does not mean that the client fully 
grasps the significance of the agency-worker 
status, understands how much he is entrust- 
ing to the worker alone and how much to 
the agency. The client may think the 
worker, though paid by the agency, is a 
fairly autonomous operator, that disclosures 
to him are not disclosures to the agency but 
to the individual. If and when the worker 
realizes the client is making disclosures to 
him personally, the basis of the relationship 
will contain a harassing element of dis- 
honesty unless his status as a part of the 
agency is clarified. Only if the worker and 
the agency could ever agree that he could 
have complete jurisdiction over his own 
cases and records, would the worker be 
justified in accepting a purely personal con- 
fidence. There are times when the client is 
under tension or suspicious or frightened, 
or perhaps quite immature, and expressly or 
impliedly wishes to confide in the worker 
personally. There may be a strong tempta- 
tion, at such times, to try to be of help by 
whatever means the client seems to need 
or want. The danger in this lies in the fact 
that if the disclosure is subsequently brought 
out in court through the agency, or if the 
agency conveys it to others and the client 
finds his confidence to the worker laid bare, 
it does little good to say we “ thought” he 
was clear about the situation, or that since he 
hadn’t made a strenuous point of it we 
weren’t “clear.” The subtleties of deceit 
escape us only in their practice; their effects 
are too uncomfortably plain. While method, 
the stress or lack of it, will depend on the 
demands of the situation and the skills at 
the command of the worker, the principle 
constantly maintains that mutual clarity 
about function and understanding of pur- 
pose is basic to accepting a confidence 
professionally. 
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Let us take another possibility. The client 
makes a disclosure because of desperation. 
He is not certain he can be helped, he may 
even doubt it, but he is desperate and grasps 
at anything. When he regains a more stable 
existence, he may wish he had never made 
the disclosure. It is too late for him to 
swallow his words, but can we assume he 
made his disclosure with a perfect willing- 
ness to have it used as we see fit? Take the 
case of one client who was desperately hard 
up and who came to the agency only under 
the pressure of physical deprivation. The 
next day he telephoned in to say that he had 
secured a job, that he must have come to 
the agency in a weak moment, and that he 
wanted no reference of his ever having been 
there to exist. If we are unable to give him 
the assurance that the record of his visit 
will be expunged, or if we pass on informa- 
tion he feels we have no right to, what may 
the bitterness he spreads mean in terms of 
his own future need or that of others who 
may need us but be fearful? Had this man 
called his lawyer, the lawyer would have re- 
plied that the client need not fear, the lawyer 
never has the right to pass on information 
without the client’s consent. The legal pro- 
fession has settled the issue of whose in- 
formation this is; it is the client’s. Neither 
the lawyer nor the doctor acts for the client 
without his consent, even if it be for the 
client’s benefit in the best opinion of the 
practitioner or anyone else. The client may 
be a fool, may even do himself damage by 
refusing to allow information to be divulged 
—but it is considered that the democratic 
principle of allowing the individual to have 
the most complete control over his own con- 
fidences is superior to allowing even a bene- 
ficent dictatorship by practitioners. Nor is 
this principle changed by the fact that the 
practitioner is part of a social agency, such 
as a Legal Aid Bureau. 

Even if a client fully understands that his 
information reposes in the confidence of the 
agency as a whole, and is perfectly accept- 
ing of that, may we assume he also feels that 
way about other agencies or individuals? 
Information may have no special significance 


at the time it is given but may assume major. 


proportions in future circumstances. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that a man comes to the 
family agency for help with a marital prob- 


lem and in the identifying information (often 
taken by a clerk and apparently part of a 
standard routine) gives the name of a certain 
relative. The relative has no bearing on his 
marital problem and he forgets that he even 
gave the name to the clerk. A few months 
later this same client loses his job and needs 
financial assistance. The public welfare 
agency finds, through us or through our 
registration with the exchange, that the client 
has this relative whom, for his own reasons, 
he has previously not mentioned to the public 
agency. The client feels he has been be- 
trayed. If he is still counseling with the 
family agency the relationship may be im- 
paired. Yet many a family agency has not 
yet settled in its mind what to do about the 
exchange, or what its obligations to other 
agencies are, particularly where the wishes 
of clients may conflict with its own. 


Examining Suggested Remedies 


Concern about difficulties arising from in- 
formation secured through the medium of 
the social service exchange or central index 
has made agencies and workers suggest 
“remedies” ranging from various restric- 
tions on the use of the exchange to complete 
abolition of its use. Such suggestions should 
be viewed in their overall implications. Cer- 
tainly some lesser dangers are inherent in 
the use of almost any professional tool. The 
surgeon’s knife has the possibility of prov- 
ing to be a lethal weapon. The advantages 
in its use far outweigh the disadvantages by 
reason of just one factor—skill. In the 
hands of a clumsy fool it is a dangerous 
weapon. So with the exchange. Given an 
inept worker, a notification of a client’s past 
contact, such as with an unmarried mother’s 
home, can be painfully misused. It should 
be remembered that for the most part the 
exchange is simply a listing bureau. It is 
one thing to know who serves or represents 
a client; it is quite another thing to know 
what confidences have been imparted to that 
representative. Anyone can tell from the 
court docket who serves a client; from hos- 
pital lists one can be informed that a given 
person is a patient, without any violation of 
the rules of confidentiality; public notices 
may tell which architect has been engaged 
to work on secret plans—-which is far dif- 
ferent from divulging the secret. In most 
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cases the confidence lies with the practitioner, 
not in the listing. The exchange has only 
identifying information, so in the vast ma- 
jority of cases the agency is the one that 
must accept the responsibility for making 
disclosure of significant details. 

Since how the exchange is used rests with 
the worker, it has often become evident that 
the desire to restrict or abolish the use of 
the exchange arises with those who lack con- 
fidence in the judgment of other workers, 
or who have little respect for their profes- 
sional integrity. Too often these persons 
also lack sufficient courage in their own con- 
viction to face things honestly and openly ; 
the easier way is to abolish the exchange 
and be relieved of the need to face requests 
arising because of information secured from 
the exchange. But to air this situation 
openly might be of immense benefit. As a 
result of it, a committee of the Philadelphia 
Chapter of the A. A. S. W. has pointed 
out that “ considerable agency time goes into 
the writing of summaries intended to give as 
little information as possible.” 2 Aside from 
the questionable toleration of such waste in 
a time of critical personnel shortage, and 
aside from other professional implications, if 
we have qualms about the misuse of informa- 
tion, our answer might well be not to abolish 
a most useful tool but to do something about 
assuring the professional capacity of users. 

Licensing of agencies and state examina- 
tion of social work practitioners might be 
one long answer to the problem of assuring 
acceptable standards. It has been acknowl- 
edged that this would be a potent factor in 
having social work accepted as a profession 
of stature equal to all others, and in securing 
public respect for the confidentiality of the 
social work relationship; yet the practical 
difficulties involved in instituting licensing, 
as the A. A. S. W. too realizes, are many. 
One of these difficulties is primarily ours to 
decide ; many of us must decide between the 
contradiction in wishing to secure public 
acceptance as a profession while being un- 
willing to subject the profession to the same 
schooling and public examination as other 
professions so that the public can test, and 
thereby approve, its practitioners. 


2“The Use of Case Records.” The Compass, 
November, 1942, page 9. 
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Licensing is a long-term approach. It 
does not solve today’s need for working 
standards and, since some standards are im- 
perative, all sorts of makeshifts come into 
being. Sometimes an exchange committee 
must determine who is to use its material or 
be told where other material is available; 
then again, an individual agency attempts to 
judge the merits of its fellow agency or of 
all its associate agencies ; or, even individual 
supervisors or workers attempt to sit in 
judgment, determining which agency or 
which worker in an agency is to be trusted 
with material, and to what extent. Here 
the alternative to a discipline by the profes- 
sion is a sort of professional anarchy in 
which every individual sets the criteria for 
professional appraisal of every other indi- 
vidual. Whether we finally have licensing 
or not, we can, at least in every locality, 
attempt to get some uniformity as to the level 
of acceptable practice in that locality. Per- 
haps the case work agencies as a whole 
could determine where to draw the line and 
in this way not only assure themselves jointly 
of a certain minimum acceptability on the 
part of exchange users but use the standard 
as a means of encouraging agencies or work- 
ers below par to climb up the ladder—or off 
it. Perhaps each local chapter of the 
A. A. S. W. could approach this problem 
or the council of social agencies could help. 
We, as a profession, are sure to suffer if we 
wait until the public rises and legally com- 
pels us to have certain standards. We must 
evolve our standards from within; the most 
we should look to licensing for is to help us 
maintain them. 


The Client’s Interest 

Now, “ let’s look at the record.” Since 
we wish the record to be immune from 
inspection when we desire it, on what 
grounds do we base this? Is this the client’s 
record—or the agency’s? To whom should 
the immunity extend? Perhaps we can 
clarify the issue by noting the purpose for 
which the record is designed. Broadly, we 
are inclined to say the record is kept for the 
client’s benefit, for treatment purposes. But 
it may be pointed out that for treatment 
purposes the record often need not be so de- 
tailed. It might then be said that a record 
is also needed for teaching, or for super- 
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vision, or for evaluation, and that it is kept 
for research purposes too. The record 
really is a coat of many colors. As we have 
developed it, it is usually a complete reposi- 
tory for all the confidences a client has im- 
parted to a worker. It may also contain 
many of the worker’s statements and impres- 
sions. It may likewise carry agency ma- 
terial, letters and such, and material from 
other individuals or agencies. Also, the 
worker and the agency need to have certain 
kinds of information in the record, so that 
the supervisor may know the worker’s part 
in the relationship or perhaps so that a 
future worker may know all the details of 
the case. Thus, not only the client but the 
worker and the agency as well may acquire 
a distinct stake in keeping the record private. 

We should be clear about the fact that 
even where the rules of privilege pertain, 
the “ privilege” is the individual’s, not an 
agency’s. If we do hope some day to attain 
the security of “ privilege ” it is time to start 
defining the use of the record and its con- 
tents. Perhaps this means using the client’s 
record for the client’s purpose and devising 
other written or oral media, if necessary, 
to serve our own needs of supervision, 
evaluation, teaching, and the like. If the 
record is kept in the client’s primary interest 
there will be cases, even now, where that 
primary interest will dictate exclusion of 
record material, regardless of our own needs. 
One such case presented itself with a man 
who came to an agency to talk over his 
vocational inadequacies and to secure guid- 
ance. It developed, in a few interviews, that 
he had a much more basic problem than 
vocational; he had compulsive tendencies to 
exhibit himself. He was referred to a psy- 
chiatrist, but not before he had told the 
worker of two overt offenses in the past, in 
the latter of which he was shot by an officer 
but escaped. As this case was handled, the 
worker had an interview with the psychia- 
trist to whom the client was referred and let 
the psychiatrist have all the facts for his 
records, which carry immunity. The worker 
then noted in the agency’s record that this 
man was now under treatment by the psy- 
chiatrist and that any worker taking over 
the case in the future should first consult 
the psychiatrist. The agency record carried 
no information as to the client’s difficulties 


or past actions. Supervision here was oral. 
This instance presented the opportunity to 
keep the doctor’s records as the repository 
for facts potentially dangerous to the client. 
Although cases known to public agencies may 
afford such opportunity, there are other 
cases in which no way may be found to place 
information in a record that enjoys im- 
munity. In such cases a clear definition of 
primary responsibility to the client means 
the omission of material from the record or 
a plain understanding on the part of the 
client that what he says may some day, 
literally, be used against him. 


Most case workers are sincere in their 
wish to be professional and to be accepted as 
such and will hasten to point out that every- 
thing they do is “in the interest of the 
client,” unless, of course, the “ interest of 
society ” conflicts. These generalities sound 
good enough; but to analyze them in their 
application, we must deal with specifics to 
see where we fall short of our expressed 
aims. Even in cases where it would seem 
to us to be obviously “ in the interest of the 
client ” to pass on information, the reverse 
may actually be true. In one case an agency 
was asked for information about a person’s 
entry into this country, this to assist the per- 
son in gaining citizenship. Insofar as length 
of residence was involved, the date of entry 
known to the agency established the client's 
right, so the agency felt helpful in giving the 
date. Since the date of entry into this coun- 
try was routine identifying information to the 
agency, the client had given it no particular 
thought. When two years later, in an 
application for citizenship, it was a much 
more important issue, the client verified the 
date. She did not even remember that she 
had inadvertently given a different date to 
the agency—until she discovered that her 
citizenship had been withheld, pending fur- 
ther investigation of her “ conflicting ” state- 
ments by the FBI. Had the agency first 
informed her that information, imparted to 
it under a general understanding of con- 
fidence, was being sought, she might have 
been able to avert the difficulty caused by 
this “helpfulness.” Clearly, regardless of 
how well intentioned we are, it is a human 
impossibility always to know or predict 
what is “in the client’s interest.” 

There is a fairly simple answer to the 
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problem this poses. Without complicating 
the issue, it would seem that the simplest 
way to know what the client wants done 
with his information is to ask. It is not new 
to the social worker to work within the 
limits of client consent to the giving or 
receiving of information. We do this con- 
sistently with medical information concern- 
ing the client. Not a few agencies have 
regular printed consent forms, so common is 
the use of the client’s consent in this regard. 
Yet, when the laws or the ethics of some 
other profession do not require us to secure 
or produce consent, we are prone almost to 
“talk away” its necessity. The fallacy in 
our concept of “ interest of the client” is in 
the matter of who is the judge—we, or the 
client. When we attempt to decide for the 
client what is in his interest, we do not 
necessarily act in that interest, because it is 
our opinion of his interest, not his. If we 
would recognize that the client’s information 
is his property as surely as is his tangible 
personal property, we would have little diffi- 
culty on this point. 


The Community’s Interest 


When we speak of the “ interests of the 
community” we are likewise speaking of 
what that is in our own opinion. Again, 
who is the judge? In a study of the “ The 
Confidentiality of the Agency-Client Rela- 
tionship,” presented by the Washington, 
D. C., Chapter of the A. A. S. W., in March, 
1943, some elaboration is given of situations 
in which “the rights of the client to the 
protection of confidential information ap- 
parently conflicted with the rights of the 
community.” The illustrations are such as 
this: “ Employers and relatives asking what 
a patient is being treated for.” Where do 
we find the community in this? The em- 
ployer or the relative is certainly a part of 
the community ; a part deserving of no more 
and no less consideration than our client. 
Here are the wishes of two persons within 
the total community ; the wish of the one to 
have his confidence respected, the wish of 
the other to have that confidence exposed. 
If we call the employer or the relative the 
“community ” we have simply violated our 
confidence with the client because of our 
own greater concern for his boss or his 
relatives. 
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When we examine the “interest of the 
community ” it sometimes resolves itself into 
terms of some worker’s or some agency’s 
concern about morals. ‘“ Cases of luetic con- 
dition ” * or “ unmarried mother situations ” 
are types of cases in which the “ interest of 
the community ” is said to be at stake. Per- 
haps it is somewhat the lingering influence 
of Lady Bountiful which causes us to be con- 
cerned about the “ unfortunate” and to de- 
cide what should be done with them; per- 
haps it is that social work still bears some 
of the mantle of religious origins; but per- 
haps we do not have to peer this far back to 
find the answer. Usually the answer can 
be found in the background and moral train- 
ing of the worker on the case or of his 
supervisor. To him, or to them, something 
appears immoral or unsocial and the client’s 
rights are forfeited in line with this personal 
opinion. If this statement seems in error, 
let us see just what happens when the so- 
called “ community interest” is at stake. Is 
the matter presented to the community, to 
determine its interest or to even some repre- 
sentative cross section of the community 
which could give a composite view? Most 
of the time it is not even presented to the 
agency board; but even should it be, the 
agency board is a group decidedly weighted 
with the non-client element of society. On 
the basis of its decision we might say our 
action is based on a policy of the agency, 
but we certainly could not claim it rested on 
the opinion of the community. 

In reality there are only two ways in 
which we can possibly reach any accurate 
determination of community will. One is to 
conduct a scientific poll of public opinion 
(which no agency ever does), and the other 
is to accept the dictates of the public as made 
known in its expressed enactments. Any 
agency can find out whether there:is any 
law requiring certain action on its part; and 
it is submitted that anything that the public 
does not require us to do or restrain us from 
doing is purely on our own initiative. If 
the law requires the elimination of confiden- 
tiality, as where the doctor must report con- 


8 Editor’s Note: This information should be par- 
ticularly easy to protect. It usually comes to the 
agency from a medical source, which in itself marks 
the information as confidential. See, Report of the 
F.W.A.A. Committee on Confidential Nature of 
Case Work Information, March, 1943, 10 cents. 











tagious disease, the matter of professional 
confidence is superseded, but where we have 
the power to make our own determination of 
keeping or betraying a confidence, there is 
nothing we can pin on the community which 
demands the betrayal. In no other profes- 
sion would the fact that the confidence in- 
volved an unmarried mother justify any 
assumption of community interest which 
would supersede the client’s right to privacy. 
And should we say our agencies have a dif- 
ferent responsibility because they are “ social 
institutions,” we should remember that the 
church is also a social institution but that 
does not mean that the priest exposes per- 
sonal confidences ; nor does the fact that the 
hospital is a social institution mean that its 
doctors hold their professional trust less 
inviolate. 


The Courts and Confidentiality 


The only place where the social worker is 
brought face to face with the stringent neces- 
sity to reveal material is in court. Let it 
not be assumed that ours is the only profes- 
sion that objects to the fact that no im- 
munity is given to its confidences by the 
court (except, of course, where some statute 
specifically protects material, as with some 
public agencies). Cases are known to all of 
us in which journalists have gone to jail for 
being in contempt of court rather than 
divulge confidential information. That social 
agencies are subject to the likelihood of a 
court experience is attested by the fact, 
recorded in the Washington study referred 
to earlier, that 17 out of 25 agencies had re- 
ceived subpoenas at one time or another. 

By and large we have legally warranted 
methods for safeguarding our information. 
The agency is a corporation or organiza- 
tion, and like all other such in the profit or 
non-profit field its records can be considered 
its property. The agency board can form- 
ally vote to make the agency executive, or 
the board president (for these purposes) or 
some other responsible person, the custodian 
of all agency case records. Then, since the 
records can be summoned only through their 
lawful custodian, the case worker could not 
be commanded to bring them. If the cus- 
todian is subpoenaed, his testimony will 
usually be inadmissible because of the very 
good rule against “third party ” or “ hear- 
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say” evidence. The case record in his pos- 
session is likewise “ hearsay ” evidence, since 
the person purportedly making the state- 
ments contained in the record is not in court, 
under oath, and was not under oath when 
making the entries. The fact that the entries 
are unsigned may add further to their in- 
admissibility. Generally, a capable attorney, 
given the situation just presented, will be 
able successfully to bar introduction of 
agency records in court. There may be some 
few exceptions to this under the “ best evi- 
dence” rule, but generally better evidence 
will be obtainable elsewhere and the “ best 
evidence” rule will not apply or the rule 
against hearsay will obtain. If the case 
worker is asked to take the stand in person, 
it might be advisable to have the attorney 
attempt to qualify him as an expert. Ex- 
perts are given more opportunity for ex- 
planations and opinions which those not 
qualified are not permitted to present. 

In the foregoing paragraph I have spoken 
as if the agency would always have an attor- 
ney to handle its court matters. Being a 
member of the Bar as well as a trained social 
work practitioner, I have often been amazed 
to see how unaware the social worker may 
be of the need for legal service. It is time 
that every agency should realize it needs an 
attorney to handle its legal situations as 
much as it needs a certified accountant to 
attest its financial situation. Our courts 
practice with carefully evolved rules of law 
and one who has not spent years in acquir- 
ing a knowledge of these rules and their 
applicability can be only naive in assuming 
he needs no attorney if he hopes to avail 
himself of his legal safeguards. I am not 
trying to impress a costly service upon the 
social work agency; I do say that service to 
the client includes protection of his con- 
fidence, and that involves services of an 
attorney where called for. This could be 
considered as legitimate a cost as any other ; 
but if the agency is hard pressed for funds, 
perhaps some lawyer will give his services 
as his contribution to the agency, or perhaps 
one of the board members is an attorney and 
will give service because of his interest in 
the agency and its principles, or perhaps the 
Legal Aid can be called on for assistance. 
If the agency is sincere in its concern to 
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secure legal service it will undoubtedly find 
the means to do so. 

It may be argued that until such time as 
the public sees fit to grant us the right to 
privilege with respect to our records we 
should not take any means to avoid their 
use in court. It will be for each agency to 
take its stand on this issue, but we might at 
least attempt to be consistent in our course. 
If we are habitually taking every step to pro- 
tect the client’s confidence, we might legiti- 
mately use at least as much care as 
corporations use in the protection of records 
and clients. To illustrate the other side of 
the picture, however, we might cite the case 
of the social agency specializing in adoptions, 
which makes the facts concerning particular 
adoptions known to others on the basis of 
its own discretion, while the law, for the 
protection of the adopted person, requires 
that the fact of adoption be made known or 
that the record be opened only after a careful 
investigation as to the validity of doing so, 
and then by special order of the court. For 
such an agency, which fails to take as much 
care as the court to protect the client’s 
record, to seek means to protect records 
from the court might appear somewhat 
hypocritical. 


Basic Principles 


In the final analysis it might be said that 
our subject boils down to one of complete 
respect for, complete acceptance of, and 
complete honesty with the client. Perhaps 
we should also say complete honesty with 
ourselves. It would help immensely, in 
judging how confidential material should be 
used, if we could stop to think of the condi- 
tions under which the material was entrusted 
to us. Those conditions could, in a sense, 
be said to set the original “ terms.” Usually 
the difficulties around using information 
‘arise after, maybe long after, information 
has been received. At the time it is given 
we accept it and the client gives it with rela- 
tion to some situation that brings him to 
our agency. The understanding is that the 
information is being given as a part of this 
situation. Later, another situation arises 
which makes us wonder whether we should 
reveal the information. If we just think 
back to the original situation we will have 
the answer to the purpose for which the 
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information was given. Any other use of it, 
without the client’s consent, is questionable. 

Complete acceptance of and complete re- 
spect for the client are attitudes and there- 
fore have all the subtleties human nature 
allows for. If these attitudes are not genuine 
we may pay surface tribute to the client’s 
rights while deceiving ourselves into justify- 
ing acts not based on an application of such 
rights. It is true that ethics and skill seem 
to merge at many points. This does not 
invalidate either, and to ask whether profes- 
sional conduct is based on ethics or skill is 
like asking which wheel holds up the bicycle. 
Professional conduct calls for the best appli- 
cation of both. Both, in a sense, stem from 
a fundamental philosophy of democracy in 
action. The Washington study states that 
“the social worker holds such a position of 
power in relation to the client that she could 
very easily, though benignly, and almost un- 
consciously, slip into the role of a dictator.” 
Such “ unconsciousness ” would be both un- 
ethical and unskilful. Our ethics are our 
principles of action; our skills are our 
methods of action. Both are used to carry 
out the broad program for which our agen- 
cies are established. 

In carrying out that program we cannot 
afford to take an opportunistic view. We 
need not make an artificial conflict between 
the interest of the individual and of society. 
If our agencies serve any social purpose it is 
in the interest of both the individual and so- 
ciety to perpetuate them. Agencies can serve 
this purpose only if the client can have trust 
and confidence in them. We build the trust 
of all clients, present and potential ; we build 
the respect and confidence of the community 
by how we handle the confidence of any one 
client. Professional status is not attained 
simply by applying a magic formula, or the 
“ seven rules of Flexner”; we must be pro- 
fessional. Certainly we are young as a pro- 
fessional group—and certainly the disciplines 
of a profession are hard; but we cannot, on 
the one hand, ask for professional privileges 
and, on the other, say we are too young to 
be expected to accept the responsibilities en- 
tailed. Let us first make up our own minds 
to be really professional in all our thoughts 
and actions; then it will not be hard to win 
that recognition from the public to which our 
conduct justly entitles us. 
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A Client Writes the Case Record 


Mary OVERHOLT PETERS 


RS. PARKS has received Old Age 
Assistance since the beginning of the 
federal assistance program. She is an agree- 
able person, has a fair education, and has 
always been pleasant to deal with. 

One day she came to the public assistance 
office to ask that a correction be made in her 
mailing address. The receptionist examined 
her case record for the present address. 
Mrs. Parks observed this and asked what 
was written in these pages about her. The 
receptionist explained that this was called a 
narrative, and told her something of how 
narratives are built. Mrs. Parks was fas- 
cinated. “I’m going to write one myself, 
about myself,” she added. And she did. 

It was not to be expected that her narra- 
tive would conform to recording standards 
generally, for Mrs. Parks had little oppor- 
tunity to learn what constitutes an accept- 
able case record. She does, however, present 
a client’s point of view, and reveals her 
response to agency contacts and her impres- 
sions of them. 

Home Visit, 2-1-44: A home visit was 
made to me this date. The visitor, Miss 
Manning, sat on the edge of her chair as 
usual. She looks like she is afraid to sit 
back against the upholstered back for fear it 
isn’t sanitary. She talked about the weather 
a few minutes, said the room was nice and 
warm, and then asked about my health. For 
a minute I thought she was interested but 
when I said I had to call Dr. Spencer last 
week because of an attack of indigestion, she 
whipped open the notebook she carried and 
began to write. “ What doctor did you say 
you had? Did you say acute indigestion? 
Oh yes, what did you say he gave you? Are 
you still taking it? What is the dose? How 
often do you take it? How much does a 
bottle cost? How long does it last? How 
long will you have to take it? Oh yes, 
hydrochloric acid with your meals—indefi- 
nitely. I was just asking so we could include 
its cost in your grant,” she said, still writing. 


I was tired and impatient by this time. I 
can’t stand that notebook and pencil of hers. 
When she gets to asking me questions and 
writing down answers it makes me feel I am 
in court on trial for my life and surely must 
be guilty. I decided the next time she came 
I would get a notebook and pencil and write 
down what she says. 

Then she asked me about the utility bills. 
She agreed that fuel is awfully expensive 
this year and I was glad to talk to her about 
it, if only she hadn’t kept writing down what 
I said. She seemed to understand about 
why I need more for utilities than I have 
been needing. Conditions here have made 
them higher, she said. 

She talked awhile and then got out her 
budget sheet. She gave me one and I got a 
pencil and we made out the budget. I’d 
write what I need in the “ estimated” 
column, and she filled in the “ standard” 
column, and we figured up what I’d get. 
That is sort of fun, only it is so awfully im- 
portant. It scares me about how it is going 
to come out. For some things I need more 
than she could put in, but for some I didn’t 
need as much. It figured out so I get a little 
raise. I don’t know why I am always so 
scared when budget time comes. As I think 
back, my check never has been decreased 
and I have usually had a raise, but, in spite 
of myself, I’m always afraid for budget time 
to come, and glad when it’s over. I keep 
accounts and I like to show them what I 
really need. Miss Manning always lets me 
help make out the budget and explains what 
can go in. The visitor before her never did 
that, and never told me what I’d get. I like 
Miss Manning’s way better. 

She was ready to go and I was almost 
ready to like her, when she turned to me and 
said, “ Now, on my next home visit we'll 
go into the cost of repairs on the house if 
you have decided what you want to do.” 
“ Home visit!” Why did she have to say 
that? It put me right back in my place. 
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You visit people you like or whom you have 
business dealings with and want to see, but 
a social worker makes a home visit to a relief 
client because she has to to hold her job. 

Office Interview, 4-15-44: Something 
rather nice happened to me. My favorite 
grandson came to see me. He is on his way 
to visit his mother and wants me to go with 
him. He will go on from his mother’s to a 
job that he believes will take him approxi- 
mately three months and then will bring me 
back home. I was quite excited and hurried 
making my arrangements to go, but got 
Howard to bring me to the office so I could 
tell Miss Manning about my trip and ask to 
have my check sent to me while I am to be 
at my daughter’s. I left Howard in the car 
and went in and asked for Miss Manning. 
I thought she would never come in to talk to 
me, but finally she did come, looking pleas- 
ant, unhurried, and easy. I started in 
rather breathlessly to tell her about my 
grandson and the trip. She seemed inter- 
ested and hoped I’d have a nice visit. I 
gave her my address, and she wrote it down. 
Then she asked me what I’d need my money 
for while I was visiting—surely my daughter 
wouldn’t ask me to share expenses while I 
visited her. I told her I couldn’t help think- 
ing I would be a much more welcome guest 
if I didn’t have to begin asking for money 
as soon as I arrived. I suggested to her she 
must know the many little personal expenses 
one has when visiting. She didn’t answer, 
so I said I didn’t believe I’d go after all if 
my check would be stopped and I would be 
without money. She said not to worry about 
the check that I would get it all right. 

She asked about my health—if I thought I 
could stand the trip, and did I understand 
the Department would not pay my way back 
and would not be responsible in case of my 
illness or accident while out of state? I 
wanted to scream at her that all I asked her 
to be responsible for was changing my 
address. But I didn’t. She told me to 
notify the office when I got back and I 
promised. She explained they would send 
me a letter reminding me to let the office 
know my plans after I had received my third 
check out of the state. I assured her she 
wouldn’t need to write, that I would remem- 
ber and let her know. I was only trying to 
save her trouble. I was on my feet trying 
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to get away. She smiled indulgently. “Oh 
yes, we'll write you along with the others 
due home that month from visits. It’s 
routine here and we couldn’t keep in mind 
that you wouldn’t need a letter. You must 
remember you are just one of several thou- 
sand we have to keep up with.” 

I went out too crushed to answer. Fool- 
ish tears blinded me so I could not see my 
way. I’m just one of several thousand—my 
first trip in twenty years. I thought I was 
sort of special. 

Leiter, 7-10-44: The letter Miss Man- 
ning said she’d write came today. She said 
she hoped I was enjoying my visit, and 
would I please let her know when I planned 
to return and should she change my address, 
and where do I want my next check sent. 
I'd like to write her, “ See your narrative— 
Office interview, 4-15-44. I told you then.” 
But I couldn’t do that, it might hurt her 
feelings. I am writing her I will be home as 
planned and my address will be the same as 
always. 

Office Interview, 7-25-44: I went to the 
office today and reported to Miss Manning 
that I am home. She asked about my trip, 
and told me about a trip she had made to the 
Gulf Coast and some of the places she had 
been were the same I’d been. She didn’t 
hurry me and acted like she enjoyed talking 
to me. She didn’t cross-examine me. I 
liked her this time. 

Home Visit, 9-12-44: Miss Manning 
came today to talk to me about the repairs 
on the house. The man from the lumber 
yard had called her to give her their estimate 
on the work. She got her notebook out, so 
I got one too. I started writing down what 
she said to show her how it is, but it seemed 
so discourteous I couldn’t do it. I just can’t 
be rude to people. She thought I should 
have the north door fixed to fit better, be- 
cause it gets so cold in the kitchen, and 
suggested that I have new screens put on 
most of the doors and windows. I didn’t 
want to ask for more than I had to have, but 
was awfully glad I could go ahead and have 
those things done. She looked around the 
house, helped me plan what to have done 
with a lot of good sense. She helped me 
quite a bit in planning the repairs and 
seemed interested in me being comfortable 
and having my house look nice besides. 
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She went to the lumber yard and asked for 
a price to include several things I had not 
had figured and then came back to talk it 
over with me. She said the entire bill would 
be $75 and that my check would be increased 
$15 for the next five months to pay it. She 
said the lumber yard had agreed to that. 
I’m always glad she tells me just what I'll 
get and when, so I can do business like any- 
one else. 

Home Visit, 10-15-44: Miss Manning 
stopped in for just a minute to see the house 
since the work on it is done. I tried to thank 
her for the raise. I’d planned a nice speech 
to say, but she didn’t seem to listen and sort 
of cut me off. “ You don’t need to thank 
me,” she said. “I didn’t give you anything. 
It isn’t my money, you know. You are 
entitled to it. It is my business to help 
people get the amount to which they are 
entitled, so if I have any credit at all coming 
to me it is just that I am doing my job well.” 
I felt for a minute like she had shoved me 
away. I was grateful and wanted to thank 
someone. Her tone was not ungracious 
though and I am glad she feels that way— 
that I’m entitled to it, instead of thinking 
she’s done a good deed. I’m grateful to her 
just the same. She was real pleased with 
the front steps instead of the old tumble- 
down porch. She noticed my new curtains 
and said she thought I was awfully smart to 
have managed them. I was afraid she would 
think I was extravagant and spent my money 
wastefully, but when she seemed so pleased 
I showed her my new pillow covers I’m 
making out of two old linen dresses. She 
seemed to think they were very pretty and 
clever. She seemed more like it was just a 
little friendly call and not a “home visit.” 
She didn’t write anything in her notebook. 

Home Visit, 2-4-45: Miss Manning 
came today. She said she wanted to ask me 
about the lumber yard bill and I told her it 
was all paid and showed her the receipts. 
She said my check would be decreased next 
month. I told her I expected that. Then 
I said she must have a good memory to re- 
member when such bills are paid out. She 
said, “ Oh, I don’t trust my memory with 
anything. I set up a tickler card on each 
case which needs attention in each month.” 
She had her notebook out and started to 
write. I froze up inside. She’d had a 


tickler card set up on my case! I’m just a 
case and the only way she ever thinks of me 
and what I need is to set up a tickler card. 
I should have remembered that I am just 
one of several thousand. I'll try and remem- 
ber that from now on. No wonder she talks 
to me sometimes like I’m plain dumb. 

When she got to talking about expenses, 
I knew it was budget time again, so I told 
her about the bills the best I could. I 
intended to tell her about the leak in the 
water pipe and that I am going to have a 
plumber bill to pay, but I was so upset I 
forgot it. I guess I ought to have some 
tickler cards too. She asked me about the 
insurance on the house. I had forgotten 
about it. I saw she was looking in her note- 
book at some notes she had there, and for 
the first time I saw some good of her carry- 
ing it with her all the time. She got out her 
budget sheet and we moved up to the table 
and worked it out. Again it was a little 
raise over what I was getting before the 
repair money was put on. I was trying to 
get settled again after my usual fright that 
my budget would some way figure out a 
decrease in my check. I wish I could quit 
worrying about my check being cut down, 
but that’s what I hear all the time from the 
other old people I know. They all worry 
about it, and every now and then it happens 
to some of them. Miss Manning spied my 
pillows and began about how well my linen 
covers had turned out. She examined them 
and talked about how clever and pretty they 
were, just like she would with any of her 
friends. She had remembered about my two 
old linen dresses and admired the way I had 
worked them up. Then she picked up the 
little Wedgewood vase that was once my 
mother’s and before that my grandmother’s. 
She handled it so carefully, like it was very 
precious, and looked at it as one looks on 
something of rare beauty. For a minute I 
was afraid she was going to ask me if I 
would sell it, but she didn’t. She said, “I 
like to come here so I can look at this lovely 
vase.” It made me feel rich somehow and 
like other people to have something she 
recognized was priceless. I felt better than 
I have since I first asked for assistance. 

As Miss Manning left she told me she 
wouldn’t be back for at least a year, as she 
is accepting another assignment for that 
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length of time. She said a Miss Wesley 
would take over her work and would come 
to see me if I need to talk over any change 
in circumstances or adjustment in grant. 

I wanted to hold on to Miss Manning and 
not let her go. It scares me to think of any- 
one else coming. I’ve been worrying only 
when a new budget is made, but now I'll 
worry all the time till this new visitor comes. 
I’m afraid she'll decide before she ever sees 


me that I don’t amount to anything or I 
wouldn’t receive assistance. I don’t want to 
be classified and set apart. I want to be the 
same as I was before I got assistance—the 
same as other people. 


Editor's Note: “Mrs. Parks,” the author tells 
us, in a composite of many Mrs. Parkses she has 
known. There was, however, an original Mrs. 
Parks, who took delight in showing Mrs. Peters 
the narrative she was writing. 


Case Work by Telephone 


Epa HouwInk 


HE TELEPHONE has never been con- 

sidered a very satisfactory means of 
communication between client and worker 
except for brief and relatively unimportant 
conversations. But in these fast-changing 
days, when we are testing old ways and mak- 
ing compromises because of lack of staff and 
pressure of work, we are finding new 
methods growing out of these adjustments. 
Some of them will carry over into standard 
practice and some will not. We might look 
at the use of the telephone from this point 
of view. 

The dangers of depending too heavily 
upon telephone interviewing are only too 
evident. The interesting thing is that there 
are real values in using the telephone which 
become apparent after an experience with it. 

During the war years the American Red 
Cross has been sought out by telephone by a 
large segment of the community who make 
their requests and expect to receive service 
over the telephone. The agency has no choice 
in establishing the setting for the interview 
but accepts the avenue chosen by the client. 
In addition, the volume of queries and re- 
quests for service, both by telephone and by 
personal application, is so great that it would 
be impossible to meet all of them adequately 
by personal interview. While intensive 
service is given in some cases, the trend of 
work in the agency is toward brief service. 
This fits the needs of the applicants—many 
of whom come in only a time or two—and it 
also fits in with the restrictions in staff and 
psychiatric consultation. 

There is something significant perhaps 
about the fact that some people come into 
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the office while others choose the telephone 
as their medium of communication. Many 
people, of course, are at work and others 
have small childrea or sick relatives they 
cannot leave, though these factors are not 
necessarily the only distinction between per- 
sonal applications and telephone calls. It is 
difficult to evaluate accurately the signifi- 
cance in a particular case because the appli- 
cant may call but one time. If the request is 
for information only, no case folder is made 
up; consequently possible succeeding calls 
cannot be studied in relation to earlier ones. 
One wonders during an assignment in the 
telephone intake department if some people 
do not either underestimate the value of 
their request or prefer the protection of the 
distance between themselves and the worker 
which the telephone provides. The imper- 
sonalization of talking to a telephone rather 
than to a responsive and inquisitive person 
may be a controlling factor, as may the fact 
that the telephone can be hung up at any 
point, while an interview may be difficult to 
terminate. 

In the St. Louis Chapter of the American 
Red Cross the telephone is used to a large 
extent in three intake departments: tele- 
phone intake, foreign inquiry unit, and wire 
intake. All manner of requests come in to 
telephone intake, sometimes, for instance, 
only for information on the Emergency Ma- 
ternal and Infant Care Program, and some- 
times for help with more involved situations. 
A few case situations may help to show what 
sort of cases can be handled by telephone, 
and what the values and limitations seem 
to be. 
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The telephone rang one morning and, before the 
worker could say “ Hello,” she heard a stream of 
conversation in a woman’s voice which consisted of 
a volley of criticism against her soldier husband. 
When the worker introduced herself, the woman 
said that she thought someone had been there all 
the time and then began over again, her voice 
rising noticeably. Her husband was in a nearby 
camp and came home on week-end passes. Each 
week he beat her so badly that she dreaded his 
coming and she wanted us to have him moved to a 
camp farther away so he could not come home any 
more. The woman elaborated in some detail on 
these quarrels, crying as she spoke. She did not 
want her husband to know that she had requested 
this as he might do something more serious to her 
and the baby. The worker asked if she would 
come in to discuss it but the woman did not want 
to. The worker said that we might be able to 
write to the Field Director of Red Cross at camp 
to discuss it with her husband but that we could 
not do it unless she were willing that we use her 
name, since we have no power to move soldiers 
from one camp to another. She was fearful of let- 
ting her husband know that she was interfering. 
The worker evaluated with her what A.R.C. could 
and could not do but the woman was not able to 
make up her mind. She could not continue with 
things as they were but she was afraid of her 
husband’s wrath. The worker suggested that she 
think over what she wanted to do and, when she 
was ready, come in and talk it over with a worker 
in the office so that the situation could be discussed 
more fully. The client asked for agency office 
hours, which were given. 


This woman was greatly disturbed and 
seriously ambivalent about how best to meet 
her problem. This is not the sort of situ- 
ation that can be completed by telephone but 
she could gain an understanding of the 
agency’s ability to be helpful and thus come 
to a decision about whether she wanted to 
move ahead or not. This is a limited service 
but one that every intake worker faces. 

Telephone calls coming to the foreign 
inquiry unit are frequently disturbing to the 
worker, for in overseas situations very often 
little can be done. The worker, like the 
client, is a part of the total war situation, and 
may also have a relative in the armed forces. 
She, too, is subject to patriotic propaganda 
that comes from all directions. This de- 
mands of the worker in a war agency a 
special adjustment in maintaining a free and 
detached perspective in helping the client, 
and it is not always an easy one to keep. 


Many calls in foreign inquiry are ques- 
tions about what can be done about missing- 
in-action reports. The worker has little to 
offer here except the possible reassurance 
that not to try to locate these men is better 
than to try because it allows the men a 
greater chance to escape back to their own 
lines, though this is sometimes small com- 
fort. She may also say that the military 
services keep a constant watch for the men, 
though military safety requires complete 
secrecy on the steps taken. In addition, the 
War and Navy Departments will not accept 
such inquiries. Many other kinds of re- 
quests also come in. 


A woman telephoned one morning saying she 
had just received a wire from the War Department 
that her son, who was a corporal, had been killed 
in action and would we notify her son who was a 
private in the South Pacific. She spoke in an even 
tone that seemed unnaturally matter-of-fact. There 
seemed to be a slight tendency to over-verbalize 
but, since the worker had not known her before, it 
was impossible to be sure. The worker was 
extremely careful of the infiections of her voice, 
trying to imply sympathy though not putting it into 
words. The worker agreed to send the message 
immediately. At the end of the conversation, the 
woman said, “Thanks a million for listening 
to me.” 

A few days later a letter came from National 
A.R.C. saying that the message had been relayed 
overseas and the worker telephoned the mother to 
tell her. Since there is so little activity in connec- 
tion with a death that occurs overseas—no flowers, 
no preparations, no funeral—it is helpful to keep 
families currently informed of at least what A.R.C. 
is doing so that they have some small tangible thing 
to hold to. In this second telephone call, the mother 
broke down completely. The full realization of the 
death of her son had settled. The worker asked 
if the mother wouwid like to come in to talk it over 
but she did not want to; the worker then helped 
her to express as much of her grief as she was 
able to and told her we would call her again when 
we had heard that the message had finally been 
delivered. 


In these situations the worker may act pri- 
marily as a release for the anguish of be- 
reavement. The overpowering silence that 
follows messages from the War and Navy 
Departments announcing that a man has 
been killed in action, has to be worked 
through, and sometimes a_ war-related 
agency is chosen to serve as a channel for 
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release by the family. In this case the 
worker was unable to get through the feeling 
of shock in the first interview because the 
woman was frozen into an armor of self- 
control which she could not afford to re- 
move. Later came a rather complete 
abandon which she was unable to restrain 
and the worker became both supportive and 
accepting of the woman’s need to unburden. 


National A.R.C. wired to ask for a welfare report 
on the wife of an overseas sailor, and the worker 
telephoned Mrs. Oliver to discuss the situation with 
her. Mrs. Oliver spoke at some length about her 
illness following an appendectomy six months 
earlier. She was stiff all over, mostly in her arms 
and legs, and sometimes she could not get out of 
bed because she felt numb. She felt that this was 
the result of her operation. Overseas she had two 
sons, by a former marriage, and her husband too, 
so that she was all alone. Her mother had died a 
few years ago and she had no home. If she had 
she would “bundle up and go home.” She just 
“sits around and mopes.”” The worker asked about 
possible participation in church activities or going 
to a neighborhood movie. Mrs. Oliver said that 
she tried to go to church but she is usually worn 
out getting ready to go. Mrs. Oliver also goes to 
see her doctor. The worker discussed with Mrs. 
Oliver the wisdom of getting out a little, seeing 
people and new things, and suggested that she stop 
in at the agency office sometime to see if there were 
anything we could do. The worker did not ask if 
she might send a worker to see her for she felt it 
would be better for Mrs. Oliver to get out for 
herself. Mrs. Oliver agreed to stop in sometime 
on her way back from the doctor who was near the 
agency office. When the worker telephoned the 
doctor he said that Mrs. Oliver had had an appen- 
dectomy several months ago but that her joint 
pains had no relation to it. He had not been able 
to find the cause of her wandering pains; he 
thought a leave for the husband might help. The 
worker explained that she had suggested that Mrs. 
Oliver stop in our office sometime, which the doctor 
thought was a good idea. He would urge her to 
do so. A wire was sent to National A.R.C. giving 
doctor’s diagnosis and suggesting that a leave for 
the sailor might alleviate the situation somewhat. 


In this case the worker helped Mrs. Oliver 
to bring out some of her feelings and as a 
result the worker saw more clearly what the 
situation was. Since Mrs. Oliver was 
ambulatory, with suspected psychosomatic 
complications, the worker felt it best to ask 
her to come to the office for fuller discus- 
sion if she cared to come. There was a 
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great deal that the worker did not know 
about Mrs. Oliver, but she did have a 
glimpse at the broad outlines of the general 
structure of the problem. Ideally a home 
visit should be made on all such cases, but 
the volume of wires and the impossibility of 
getting a sufficient number of well equipped 
workers forces the agency to fall back on the 
use of the telephone. 

In attempting to evaluate the possibility 
and the quality of case work service by tele- 
phone, several interesting points present 
themselves. Members of the community 
who have relatives in the armed forces fre- 
quently endow Red Cross with powers and 
knowledge it does not have, or which do not 
fall within the province of any good case 
work agency. Since the Home Service De- 
partment of Red Cross meets a large seg- 
ment of the community in all walks of life, 
the worker may be able to interpret, through 
her service on individual case situations, the 
real meaning of case work assistance. 

The worker who functions by telephone 
has only her voice to use as a vehicle for 
reaching the client, who also has only his 
voice with which to reach the worker. This 
robs both client and worker of the many aids 
and cues that are conveyed back and forth in 
facial expression, gesture, physical appear- 
ance, style of dress, mannerisms, and so on. 
This sacrifice is real, particularly when 
worker and client have never seen each other 
and never will. An added handicap is the 
fact that the interview is confined by tele- 
phone to a matter of minutes, only the rare 
interview running over fifteen or twenty 
minutes. This inherently circumscribes the 
telephone interview and cautions the worker 
to handle what is presented by the client only 
so far as her evaluation of him warrants and 
the boundaries of the telephone allow. If the 
situation is too complex to handle by tele- 
phone, the client is always asked to come in 
and discuss it in person. 

In spite of these limitations, there is still 
a great deal that can be completed by tele- 
phone. Words are the primary method of 
communication ’round the world and the 
telephone is a carrier of words. Since words 
are symbols chosen to convey underlying 
meaning, the worker has to be very careful 
that her understanding of the client’s words 
coincides with the client’s meaning. The 
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whole science of semantics comes into play 
here, though this is true in any interview 
and not alone in telephone conversations. 

In addition to words, come the somewhat 
less evident feeling tones that enter every 
conversation positively or negatively. They 
are in some ways more evident over the tele- 
phone because the listener is more dependent 
on them and she thus becomes more sensi- 
tized to them. There is a noticeable group 
of people who telephone to complain about 
something—their neighbors, their allowance 
checks, the departure of men to service. 
Their paranoid trends are sometimes violent, 
reaching the worker with a staccato kind of 
persistence. At other times they are more 
quietly expressed but the persistence remains 
controlling. 

The worker’s awareness ofthe inflection 


and quality of her own voice helps her in 
easing the client or in expressing her own 
evenness and willingness to help. It is not 
what a worker says but how she says it that 
conveys the full message to the client. We 
watch for these small signs in our clients, 
but they watch for them equally in us, and 
perhaps more so, for they are dependent on 
the worker and the agency in a way in which 
the worker is not dependent on them. 

The telephone has many limitations as the 
vehicle for an interview, but when it is 
chosen by the client and there is no possi- 
bility of changing it, a great deal can be done 
with it by a sensitive worker. Used for its 
positive values and focused on the brief 
services that can be given with it, the tele- 
phone helps the worker to reach more people 
in need than would be possible without it. 


The Case Worker in a Veterans’ Service Center 


Etuet L. GinssurG 


HEN THIS PAPER was originally 
prepared in April, 1945, the Veterans’ 
Service Center in New York City had just 
completed its first year. We can now look 
back on eighteen months of operation, the 
last six months of which saw V-E Day and 
the final collapse of Japan. Beginning in 
May, 1945, when point demobilization was 
instituted, and continuing through the sum- 
mer and early fall, the discharge rate has 
increased rapidly. The footnotes through- 
out the article show changes occurring in 
some of the figures during the summer. 
These last six months have brought to the 
Veterans’ Service Center a new veteran. 
Before V-E Day we were seeing veterans 
who had dropped out along the way, whether 
for reasons of age or physical or emotional 
illness. With the end of the war in Europe 
we began to see the veteran who was dis- 
charged because he had completed the job 
for which he had been inducted. He had 
taken everything the army had to give. He 
was young and strong, a seasoned soldier 
who had survived the worst of combat and 
was discharged with full honors and a well- 
defined sense of achievement. 


The first trickle of high-point discharges 
soon became a torrent—and now at the 
beginning of October, the point-discharged 
veteran is the rule and the medically dis- 
charged the exception. This has changed 
the whole complexion of our interviewing 
approach. A much smaller proportion of 
the veterans coming to us today require case 
work services; most of them are concerned 
with situational questions or problems for 
which we need only supply answers or 
specific information. We have endeavored 
to shift and change to meet our changing 
load. 

Case workers at the Center have been 
privileged to participate in a unique experi- 
ment. Workers on the interviewing staff 
have worked in conjunction with a group of 
experts in other fields to offer information, 
help, and guidance to thousands of returning 
veterans. Mistakes were made; plans were 
made and scrapped and remade in a hurry; 
growing pains were prevalent. There was 
never enough time really to study and evalu- 
ate techniques, policy, or procedures. Time 
was snatched from the busy interviewing day 
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whenever possible but it was necessarily 
limited and fragmentary. 


The members of the interviewing staff, 
intelligent, thoughtful people, have been 
deeply concerned with the why as well as the 
how of what they are doing. But the how 
has had to take precedence by virtue of the 
fact that the veterans were on our doorstep 
waiting to be served. Mechanics of routing, 
recording, and referral are of vast impor- 
tance in an agency that serves about 1,000 
veterans a week.’ How to get the veterans 
in the door, through the agency, and out 
again into the community with questions 
answered, service rendered, and/or referral 
to another agency completed are basic prob- 
lems, requiring much continuous planning as 
the case load grows and new services are 
added. 


But despite the necessary concern with 
mechanics and procedures, we have had some 
opportunity to look at what we have been 
doing. While we know there is still much 
for all of us to learn about the subject of 
brief-contact service and do not presume to 
speak authoritatively, we should like to 
share some of our experiences. This paper 
will offer some ideas, questions, and tenta- 
tive suggestions evolved from staff discussion 
within the agency and with members of com- 
munity agencies to which we make referrals. 


Readers of THE FAmILy may recall an 
earlier description of the Center’s setup and 
function.? It was sponsored by the Selective 
Service System, the War Manpower Com- 
mission, and the Veterans Administration in 
co-operation with the local Welfare Council, 
veterans’ organizations, the army and navy, 
and others. After a six-month experi- 
mental period, the New York War Fund 
undertook financial responsibility while the 
co-operating agencies continued to con- 
tribute staff, space, and services as required.® 
Its service was to be threefold: (1) informa- 
tion and referral ; (2) co-ordination of com- 
munity resources; (3) demonstration and 
recommendations. 


This paper will not concern itself with 
functions (2) and (3). It will be limited 


1As of the end of September, 1945, the weekly 
count is approximately 3,000. 

2See “The Veteran—A Challenge to Case 
Work,” by Ethel L. Ginsburg, Toe Famrty, Octo- 
ber, 1944, p. 203. 
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to a discussion of service to the individual 
veteran who comes to the Center. 


The interviewing staff has grown from 10 
to 24 to keep pace with the intake, which has 
increased from less than 400 a week to more 
than 1,000 weekly.* We now have 12 
Special Consultants who are contributed by 
the New York City Board of Education, 
New York Clearing House, N. Y. State 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, U. S. 
Civil Service Commission, United States 
Employment Service, the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. There are also 12 Basic Inter- 
viewers who are all psychiatrically trained 
case workers, many of them with long ex- 
perience in the field.® 


During the first year of operation the 
Center has had about 40,000 visits from 
veterans who come with questions and re- 
quests ranging from “ How do I apply for 
mustering out pay?” to “I can’t seem to 
settle down. I guess I have the jitters. Can 
you find me a nerve doctor?”® More than 
half the veterans can be served quickly and 
easily by the four receptionists who have 
much factual information at hand.?’ Many 
of those served at Reception have very 
simple questions or combinations of ques- 
tions resulting from their absence from the 
community and lack of familiarity with 
civilian routine. 


The others are found to require an inter- 
view with one or more staff members, de- 
pending on the nature of their questions or 
needs. During the year ending March 31, 
1945, 19,931 of the 40,000 veterans who 
came to the Center were routed from the 
Reception Desk to members of the interview- 
ing staff. Many of them saw more than one 
interviewer, bringing the total number of 
interviews for this period to 27,652: 18,283 


8 The organization of services to veterans in New 
York City underwent a major change in Septem- 
ber, 1945. The Mayor’s Center at 500 Park Avenue, 
the Veterans’ Service Center at 10 East 40th Street, 
and a Brooklyn Branch just opened are under the 
supervision of a newly formed New York Veterans’ 
Service Committee of which Mayor LaGuardia is 
Honorary Chairman and Mrs. Anna M. Rosenberg 
the Executive Chairman. 

4 Now 3,000 per week. 

5 The proportion of case workers to consultants 
has shifted. We now have seven case workers and 
fourteen consultants. 

6 The number of visits from veterans, as of the 
end of September, 1945, is 74,896. 

7 We now have seven receptionists. 
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with Special Consultants, 9,369 with Basic 
Interviewers (case workers) .® 

No specific amount of time is allotted each 
interview. It may range from a brief fifteen- 
minute discussion of a specific point to a 
lengthy interview with a disturbed person. 
Periodic time-checks have shown that the 
average length of a basic interview is half 
an hour. 

The receptionists refer the veteran to the 
member of the interviewing staff in whose 
field of specialization the presenting request 
appears to fall. The man who says that he 
does not want to go back to his old job and 
would like some general employment infor- 
mation before deciding what to do next is 
routed from the Reception Desk directly to 
one of the five United States Employment 
Service Consultants. In this counseling 
interview he is given labor market infor- 
mation and is helped to evaluate past ex- 
perience and interests, including military 
experience, in terms of their relationship to 
civilian employment opportunities. He may 
decide to return to his old job, or to embark 
on a new career, or to take part-time employ- 
ment plus training under the G.I. Bill of 
Rights. Or it may develop that he is eligible 
for vocational rehabilitation under Public 
Law 16. 

If education as part of a vocational plan 
is indicated, the Employment Consultant 
will refer the veteran on to the Educational 
Consultant who will offer counseling in this 
area. This process might be reversed if the 
veteran requests educational information at 
the Reception Desk. In that case he would 
be routed directly to the Educational Con- 
sultant who might later call in the Employ- 
ment Consultant or others as indicated. 

Likewise, a veteran who asks for help with 
conversion of National Service Life Insur- 
ance or wants information about claims or 
mustering-out pay or back pay would be 
referred to the Veterans’ Services Consult- 
ant. Or a request for information about 


8 Comparable figures for September 29, 1945, are: 
During the year ending September 29, 1945, 33,617 
of the 74,896 veterans who came to the Center 
were routed from the Reception Desk to members 
of the interviewing staff. Many of them saw more 
than one interviewer, bringing the total number of 
interviews for this period to 43,113: 29,758 with 
Special Consultants, 13,355 with Basic Interviewers 
(case workers). 


government employment would lead to an 
interview with the U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission Consultant. A growing number of 
veterans are concerned with loans for the 
purchase of homes, farms, or business under 
the G.I. Bill. These men may be referred 
directly to one of the two New York Clear- 
ing House Consultants on business and 
loans. 


The receptionists have been trained to be 
as observant as possible and to place as much 
emphasis on how a veteran presents his 
request as on what he says. All who ask for 
help with personal, family, medical, financial, 
or other matters not specifically the province 
of one of the Special Consultants, are re- 
ferred to Basic Interviewers. In addition, 
those who indicate by their appearance, man- 
ner, or otherwise that they are restless, dis- 
turbed, “ jittery,” are also referred first to 
Basic Interviewers. 


For example, young Bill W told the receptionist 
that he wanted to convert his National Service Life 
Insurance and was interested in a government job. 
Ordinarily he would have been routed directly to 
the Veterans’ Services Consultant and then 9n to 
the Civil Service Consultant. But he was restless, 
he squirmed in his chair, and perspired much more 
profusely than the weather warranted. It seemed 
to the receptionist that referral to a Basic Inter- 
viewer was indicated. And it was. He was just 
20, recently discharged after nearly three years in 
the navy. His combat ribbons and stars were 
numerous and he made a brave attempt to be a very 
matter-of-fact old salt. But the real story came 
out quickly. He was a very frizhtened and unhappy 
youngster. Discharged for shrapnel wounds, he 
had returned to his home in a small, upstate com- 
munity to find that the situation from which he had 
escaped by enlisting in the navy was still the same. 
His parents still quarrelled with each other and the 
children. The home was just as poor and inade- 
quate as during the days when the family was on 
relicf. Job opportunities were just as dull and 
limited as before. And he couldn’t take it. He 
found no understanding of his tense, restless, post- 
combat “ jitters,” of the battle-dreams that came 
frequently, of his need for something to hold on to. 
The final break with his family came when they 
failed to understand that he could not now, after all 
that had happened to him, continue to share not 
only a room but a bed with a younger brother. 
“ Not even a room of my own—imagine that.” 

Here was a deprived, unhappy youngster, sud- 
denly a man, who had experienced the horrors of 
battle without breaking and who returned to what 
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we euphemistically call “home,” only to find a 
situation he was no longer able or willing to 
tolerate. In the interview, he moved quickly from 
the presenting request for conversion of insurance 
to an outpouring of his difficulties. He described 
his terror-dreams vividly and was able to see their 
relationship to his restlessness, hypersensitivity, 
and generally disturbed state. But he was not 
ready to accept help. He had arrived at the con- 
clusion that his symptoms would disappear if only 
he could get away from people for a while. “A 
job on a farm” for the summer might “cure” the 
restlessness, it might wipe out the combat-dreams, 
it might even wipe out his apprehension about the 
future. 


In an information and referral agency such as 
ours, we are always aware of the fact that we are 
not a treatment agency, that we must move quickly 
but very delicately lest we disturb the rather tenta- 
tive relationship that is built up in a first contact. 
The case worker did not follow up on the boy’s 
obvious need for psychiatric help. He could not 
have accepted it and referral would undoubtedly 
not have materialized. Using what had gone 
before, the case worker arranged an interview with 
the Veterans’ Services Consultant who helped Bill 
complete the necessary forms for conversion of 
government insurance. He also talked with the 
Civil Service Consultant who discussed possible 
openings Bill could consider during the summer. 
A farm placement was obtained through the United 
States Employment Service Farm Office and the 
boy was sent on his way with a cordial invitation 
to return when he was ready for further planning. 

He came back at the end of the summer, in better 
physical shape but still subject to terror-dreams, 
still restless and “jumpy.” He was able to say, 
“Well, I guess my way didn’t work. You said 
something about doctors who could help with the 
way I feel. Maybe now I'll go see one.” An 
appointment at a psychiatric clinic was arranged. 
He kept the appointment and was able to use help 
rather quickly. He was still interested in govern- 
ment employment and accepted the Civil Service 
job that was offered to him. Referral to a resi- 
dence club where he could meet other young people 
completed the Center’s service. 


Space does not permit a full discussion of 
all the implications in this case situation 
which in a sense combines a number of the 
typical problems encountered at the Center. 
The boy who has come to the big city to 
get away from an intolerable situation; the 
restlessness and hyper-irritability that fol- 
low combat; the youngster who has become 
a man overnight but is still a youngster 
chronologically ; the present request that is 
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by no means the whole story; the inability 
to accept help with personal problems until 
other more acceptable approaches have been 
tried; the need for security as exemplified 
by government employment. These and 
many more are seen daily at the Center but, 
of course, seldom all in the person of one 
individual. 

The Veterans’ Service Center was opened 
as a single-contact agency but it soon be- 
came evident that a referral service could 
not confine itself to no more than one con- 
tact. Many factors contribute to this. 
Among them is the fact that veteran legisla- 
tion changes and develops and that as new 
regulations and interpretations are publi- 
cized the veteran returns to the agency that 
has helped him in the past. Then too, the 
Veterans’ Service Center is concerned with 
the veteran’s total adjustment and may in 
the course of an interview open up new leads 
or ideas which he will need to think about 
or discuss with his family. Of course, we 
found what might have been anticipated— 
that medical care, case work service, and 
psychiatric treatment cannot always be 
accepted in a single interview. We have 
come now to feel that the gauge for termina- 
tion of the contact must necessarily be the 
point at which the veteran can accept refer- 
ral, whether it be in one or three or more 
interviews. Anything short of that means 
that we have explored and opened up areas 
of conflict and then have left the veteran to 
shift for himself. 


The veteran who says, as did John M, “ Sure, I 
know my heart pains come from nervousness but 
I have had all the doctors I want for a while; I 
want to forget it and see if a job will help,” has 
some insight but not enough to want help. He is 
assisted in finding the job he thinks he wants but 
the way is left open for him to return if the job 
does not “cure” his palpitation. Six weeks later 
he returns to admit that “it did not work” and to 
take another step toward treatment and finally on 
a third visit to accept referral. 


The thousands of veterans who have come 
to the Center have presented the interview- 
ing staff with thousands of different prob- 
lems and specific situations, many of them 
new. They have forced the staff to learn 
the answers to questions that could not have 
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been anticipated, and they continue to pose 
new challenges each day. 


An environment that constantly challenges 
its workers is never calm, peaceful, or 
comfortable. It is stimulating, sometimes 
frustrating, always exciting, and when it 
combines with those qualities the sense of 
personal participation in service to those who 
have served us in war, it is a unique and 
frequently satisfying experience. At the 
Veterans’ Service Center there is an atmos- 
phere of pressure which has its effect on all 
concerned with its operation. It is the 
inevitable result of many factors. The 
amount of work to be done in a given day 
depends on the number of veterans who 
come in the door. The concentration of 
intake during the middle hours of the day 
calls for stepped up tempo, sometimes result- 
ing in an exhausted staff. The veteran’s 
urgent need to pick up civilian life at once, 
to make plans and carry them out imme- 
diately, transmits itself to the interviewer 
who must try to deal with all the aspects of 
human adjustment with which the veteran 
indicates that he is having difficulty. The 
interviewers are always conscious of the fact 
that another opportunity to help the veteran 
work out his situation may not be vouch- 
safed; and that the Center’s approach and 
service to the veteran may be his first ex- 
perience with a civilian agency, thereby set- 
ting the tone for later relationships with the 
civilian world. 

These are only some of the factors affect- 
ing the operation of an information and 
referral service for veterans. Each of these 
factors might well be discussed at length 
with particular emphasis on the difference 
between an agency geared to meet such 
pressures and one that is permitted a more 
leisurely approach to its clients. Perhaps 
the most clearly defined difference lies in the 
nature of the client group to be served. 
Civilian agencies see individuals who come 
to them because of a specific difficulty that 
has cropped up in the course of routine day- 
to-day living. The veteran comes to an infor- 
mation and referral center because he has 
just returned after months or years of living 
in a different sort of world and must pick 
up the threads of civilian life as quickly as 
possible. 


The veteran who is “ just looking around” 
cannot be compared with a client who is 
shopping among agencies or is too scattered 
in his attention to focus on the real problem. 
He has many real problems and much to look 
at, much to consider, evaluate, and explore. 
He is frequently unaware of many aspects 
of his total situation or too bewildered to 
encompass them alone. It is the responsi- 
bility of the interviewer to look at various 
aspects of adjustment to civilian life with 
him, to raise questions that he might not 
have anticipated, to clarify rights and bene- 
fits that he may not understand, to inform 
him of opportunities of which he may not be 
aware, and in general to lend a hand as indi- 
cated. This is a much more active relation- 
ship than exists in most civilian agencies. 
That it has advantages and disadvantages is 
obvious. But what proportion of each is 
inherent in such an approach remains to be 
seen. As we have opportunity to evaluate 
our experiences, it is to be hoped that 
answers to these and other questions may 
evolve. 

During this first year of operation the 
consultants and case workers on the inter- 
viewing staff have attempted to arrive at 
some definition of our philosophy, to define 
function and crystallize policy out of prac- 
tice. We have found that such deliberations 
inevitably lead us to consideration of the 
nature of our client group. Though it is 
perhaps premature to discuss the philosophy 
of an information and referral service to 
veterans as such, it might be advisable to 
indicate some of the thinking, however in- 
complete, which has grown out of this year 
of experience. 

The staff of the Veterans’ Service Center 
is agreed that the veteran is a “ special ” 
kind of person. He is special because he has 
been subjected to a certain kind of experi- 
ence and has been affected by it to some 
degree. When he first becomes a member 
of the civilian world after this experience he 
is faced with the need to readjust to people 
and things and is inevitably faced with many 
decisions, some small, others of vast per- 
sonal importance. We know that the need 
to make an important decision can be very 
disturbing to the average human being. He 
worries about the pros and cons, his appetite 
is poor, and he is frequently restless and 
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“touchy.” We must remember that for the 
average human being an important decision 
about a job or change of residence or the 
need for medical treatment represents only a 
deviation from the routine pattern of daily 
life. The newly discharged veteran, on the 
other hand, has many important decisions 
to make at a time when he has no routine 
pattern on which to rely. His military be- 
havior pattern will not help him now and his 
long absence from home has given him a 
sense of strangeness in the setting once 
familiar. 

We know that the veteran is aware of the 
fact that he has given years of his life which 
might well have been used in gainful em- 
ployment, in establishing a relationship with 
his wife and children, in becoming a useful 
and recognized member of his community. 
We know that it is reasonable for him to 
expect recognition for this sacrifice and to 
expect too that his fellow citizens will 
attempt to offer compensation for this loss. 
There is no need here to bring in the disabled 
veteran who has every right to expect even 
greater compensation. 

In every aspect of its operation the Vet- 
erans’ Service Center attempts to make its 
appreciation of this tangible. No application 
cards, no filling out of blanks are required 
of veterans when they come to the Center. 
They are not asked by the receptionist to 
show their discharge certificates, nor are 
they required to furnish any other proof of 
veteran status. The members of the inter- 
viewing staff, however, usually have occasion 
to discuss circumstances of discharge and 
frequently see discharge certificates. The 
men wait for interviews in a lounge that has 
been furnished with comfortable chairs, 
lamps, tables, magazines, and other fixtures 
to make it as unlike an ordinary waiting 
room as possible. The interviewers come to 
the lounge to summon the veterans by name 
and escort them back to the interviewing 
rooms. All referrals are preceded by tele- 
phone discussion with the agency to which 
the veteran is going and specific appoint- 
ments are made whenever possible. 

There is no mawkish, sentimental wor- 
shipping of “returning heroes.” There is 
recognition of service, appreciation of it, a 
readiness to listen if he wants to talk about 
his war experiences but always the assump- 
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tion that the war experience is over; that of 
course memories of it will remain, that it has 
had some effect on him, but also that he has 
gained something from the experience and 
has something real to contribute to the 
civilian world. There is no ready assump- 
tion that his war experience was all bad. 
The Center tries to offer the man a feeling 
of ready acceptance, an understanding of 
some of his reactions to civilian life, and the 
recognition that his reactions are the inevi- 
table result of what has happened. This 
acceptance and understanding of the vet- 
eran’s feelings toward civilians has been a 
valuable asset for the members of the inter- 
viewing staff. It is something that perhaps 
might be summarized in this way. Theoreti- 
cally, servicemen feel that their sacrifices are 
justified if they protect their loved ones at 
home. Actually they would be less than 
human if they felt no resentment toward 
those who remained at home. Actually, too, 
while the first sight of New York City, for 
example, may warm the returning soldier’s 
heart with gratitude that the city and its 
inhabitants escaped the physical destruction 
of war, he must inevitably question the 
seeming infinitesimal effect of war on those 
he meets. His first sight of the shop win- 
dows filled with luxury goods must remind 
him forcefully of the hardships at the front 
and of his fellow soldiers who will not re- 
turn. The expensively overdressed women, 
the crowds at theaters and night clubs must 
be a source of wonder and some hostility, 
even though he himself may become a part 
of all this soon after his return. His ambiva- 
lence may take a variety of forms. He may 
express his hostility openly or convert it into 
behavior that in the end alienates the civil- 
ians around him. Or he may be able to con- 
trol it and begin to work toward his own 
reintegration into the civilian scene, but the 
hostility is there and must not be overlooked. 
Theoretically, too, civilians love, honor, 
and are everlastingly grateful to our fighting 
men. Consciously, civilians feel all those 
things. Unconsciously, there is the uneasi- 
ness that is characteristic in the presence of 
the individual who has done more for us 
than we can ever repay. There is some 
resentment of the necessity for gratitude and 
a concomitant need for self-justification. To 
say that any civilian has suffered anything 
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comparable to the sacrifices of the soldier or 
sailor in combat is ludicrous. Therefore, we 
civilians are left with a great deal of unsub- 
limated feeling that crops up in strange and 
frequently painful ways. 

At the Veterans’ Service Center every 
effort is made to avoid the exaggeration of 
gratitude. The veteran knows that the 
agency is there to serve him because he is a 
veteran and has earned that right, but the 
danger of becoming a pressure agency that 
will get things for veterans simply because 
they are veterans and without regard to their 
total adjustment is one that the staff con- 
sciously avoids. 


As a civilian agency dealing with clients 
recently out of the military, we are in a sense 
a stepping stone. Veterans come to us 
readily because we are a Veterans’ Service 
Center, because our reason for being is to see 
that they have information, help, and guid- 
ance quickly, without red tape and with 
understanding of their common problems. 
‘But the very fact that we are a civilian 
agency is important because it means that we 
represent to them other aspects of the com- 
munity of which they must become a part as 
quickly as possible. 

In this connection it might be noted that 
this first year of experience has demon- 
strated clearly the great value of having 
psychiatrically trained case workers function 
in the capacity of Basic Interviewers. Many 
of their contacts involve simple, relatively 
easy situations in which information or clari- 
fication of questions is all that is needed. 
But since the intensity or degree of difficulty 
cannot be anticipated at the Reception Desk, 
it is an added safeguard to know that the 
skill of these trained workers is available 
when what appears to be a simple situation 
develops into one in which many other fac- 
tors are present. 


For example, George D, who was discharged for 
“ nervousness ” after four and a half years of serv- 
ice, came in ostensibly to discuss a loan. In her 
summary of the interview the case worker noted 
that the veteran had obviously fixed on the loan 
as the presenting request because it seemed to be 
the only way in which he could bolster his dwind- 
ling feelings of adequacy in the face of a multitude 
of problems. Early in the interview, the worker 
presented the reality situation—that a loan for 
repayment of debts was not available under the 


G.I. Bill as the veteran presumably had believed. 
She then offered to help him figure out some other 
way of handling his situation. After giving him 
some emotional support in the way of recognition 
of his long period of service in the army and the 
responsibility that he had been able to carry as a 
non-commissioned officer, the interviewer was able 
to help the veteran discuss his situation more 
freely. He talked about his nervousness and irrita- 
bility which had finally resulted in discharge and 
of the fact that he was overwhelmed by an accumu- 
lation of financial difficulties. He had been dis- 
charged at the age of 23 to return to a wife whom 
he had married while in service and whom he had 
not known well. His mustering-out pay had done 
little more than purchase necessary civilian clothing 
and carry the family until he received his first 
wages. In his great need to have a “ decent home” 
he had undertaken to pay more rent than he could 
afford, had purchased furniture and other equip- 
ment on the instalment plan, and now owed a large 
hospital bill, incurred when his wife became very 
ill following her delivery a month ago. A referral 
was made to a family agency which undertook to 
consolidate his various debts and helped him make 
plans for meeting them. It also arranged to have 
the hospital bill lowered and veterans’ priority in a 
Federal Housing Project made use of in order to 
reduce expenses. 


About half the veterans who are seen by 
members of the interviewing staff are re- 
ferred on to community agencies. Approxi- 
mately 120 different federal, state, and local 
agencies, schools, hospitals of all kinds are 
used each month. To determine the efficacy 
of our referrals, a follow-up form is sent 
with each referral and is followed by another 
at the end of one month. If service has not 
been terminated in the meantime, a third 
follow-up is sent at the end of three months. 


From time to time we have been asked to 
evaluate the effect of an experience in an 
agency such as this on a case worker’s pro- 
fessional skills and techniques. Knowing full 
well that we learn from everything we do, it 
is still possible to say that this rather hectic 
year in a rapidly evolving, new kind of 
agency has contributed much to the profes- 
sional equipment of the case workers who 
participated. In traditional social agencies 
case workers seldom have an opportunity to 
work closely with other professional people 
from such varied fields—employment coun- 
selors, educational and business advisers, 
experts in veterans’ legislation and in voca- 
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tional rehabilitation. They have had much to 
learn from the Special Consultants and have 
had a stimulating opportunity to demonstrate 
in their daily job the contribution case work 
can make to total planning for and with a 
very important segment of our population. 

In a sense, the Veterans’ Service Center 
is an enormous intake agency, not so much 
intake for the Center itself as for the com- 
munity as a whole. This is a new concept 
in case work, one that has many implications 


for potential intake agencies now being dis- 
cussed for both veterans and war workers, 
and possibly later for all citizens of a com- 
munity in need of information or steering to 
local resources. 

Just as veterans’ legislation in the past has 
often preceded or been developed into social 
legislation for the community as a whole, so 
Veterans’ Service Centers may prove to be 
the forerunners of a new kind of community 
service. 


Helping a Disturbed Veteran 


Joyce Pinco 


URING THE PAST YEAR we have 
seen the development of agencies 
offering special services for the veteran of 
World War II, and have also seen a re- 
evaluation of services for the veteran in 
agencies long established as part of the com- 
munity’s social services. The established 
agencies have examined their ability to help 
with the problems of the man who has been 
subjected to the unusual stresses of modern 
warfare and have realized that serving him 
requires orientation to his problem and 
depth of understanding of it. 

There is no doubt that we must all be- 
come aware of the implications of an actual 
experience with war. To be drafted, to live 
in an army camp, to know combat—these are 
things that are far removed from life’s nor- 
mal demands and may cause tremendous 
difficulty in the attempt at readjustment. 
There is equally little doubt that in many 
cases it is the different pace and equilibrium 
of the civilian agency which may prove most 
helpful to the demobilized serviceman. 

Up to the present, the experience of the 
New York Jewish Social Service Association 
with the ex-serviceman has been marked by 
certain characteristics that may in the future 
prove to be atypical. For one thing, the 
greater proportion of veterans reaching the 
agency, and it may be assumed that this is 
also true of other similar agencies, have been 
exceptionally unstable. While they may 
have been discharged for either physical or 
emotional reasons, it is nevertheless true that 
they were unable to continue in the armed 
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forces and therefore were singled out for 
discharge. This has tremendous implica- 
tions for the man and for the community to 
which he returns. 

Now that discharges under the point sys- 
tem have begun, we shall undoubtedly see a 
different sort of veteran. We can imagine 
that men discharged after, rather than be- 
fore, the normal completion of their army 
experience would naturally have a different 
feeling about returning to civilian life. It 
will be equally true that friends, neighbors, 
potential employers, will all look upon these 
men with less suspicion and with more 
acceptance. This may even alleviate the 
difficulties of men discharged for other rea- 
sons, since they will have the opportunity to 
become part of a group in which they can 
find some comfort and reassurance. 

Whether the veteran leaves the army be- 
cause he has completed the service required 
of him, or whether he is discharged for ill- 
ness, injury, or bad conduct, he will in many 
cases need the help of a social agency in 
relearning old patterns of life and relating 
to new ones. Family agencies have a certain 
solidity to offer these men. They have 
functioned for many years and have become 
an integral part of the community. They 
have a strength and tradition on which they 
and their clients can depend. This may at 
first prove uncomfortable, rather than com- 
fortable, to the veteran. Part of his initial 
fight may be against merging himself with 
the man on the street, losing his identifica- 
tion with the army. We have seen that 
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many of the men who fought in the first 
World War found in that fight a raison 
d’étre to which they have clung throughout 
the intervening years. While we never could 
or should negate our debt to these men, we 
can observe that a lag in one’s transition 
from a past experience to a present one can 
be a source of permanent emotional diffi- 
culty. We have learned that a person can- 
not continue indefinitely to relive an extinct 
love affair, a tragic adolescence, or even a 
period of prosperity that has ended, without 
serious detriment to his present adjustment. 
At some point we must all make peace with 
the past, whether it has been good or bad, 
and this will be something with which each 
veteran must struggle. It is in mitigating 
the pain of this struggle that the social 
agency may find its place. 

It will be extremely important for the 
veteran to utilize to the fullest extent the 
provisions made for him by law, and it will 
be the veterans’ agencies that will be in a 
position to understand these provisions and 
to make them available. It is doubtful 
whether a worker in a less specialized setting 
could familiarize himself with all the impor- 
tant details of legislation and procedures. 
As a matter of fact, it would seem to be 
duplication of effort for him to attempt to 
do so. The worker in the civilian agency 
will function, not in terms of providing 
specific resources, but as a catalyst in the 
merging of these two widely diversified ways 
of life. 

An example of the worker’s role in this 
transitional phase between veteran and 
civilian is shown in the case of Joseph B, a 
man in his early twenties, who was at first 
extremely resistive to contact with the 
agency. His parents came to us seven 
months ago, describing his very hostile be- 
havior and bringing out their belief that he 
might be mentally ill. His mother was par- 
ticularly rejecting and said quite freely that 
she was only interested in learning from the 
worker how she might have her son hos- 
pitalized in a state hospital. She resented 
deeply the fact that the army had discharged 
him because of a physical injury, feeling that 
he had been sent home to her at a point 
where he could not be useful as a bread- 
winner and could only create trouble in the 


home. She had no desire to help him to 
adjust and held to her feeling that he was 
incapable of making any adjustment. She 
refused to take responsibility for continuing 
contact with the agency, suggesting that we 
see her husband. Mr. B was a good deal 
warmer and more sympathetic in his attitude 
toward his son but felt helpless to cope with 
what was going on. In a resigned fashion, 
he characterized his wife and the boy as 
being “ nervous,” and tried to put himself 
outside the conflict. 

Both parents, although with somewhat 
different motivation, urged that the agency 
take some steps to commit the boy. This 
was something they saw as the only solution 
but neither of them felt strong enough to 
take action. It was hard for them to accept 
the reality that commitment was beyond the 
authority of the agency and could only be 
brought about by a member of the family. 
Realizing this, the father chose to consider 
with us what could help the boy to overcome 
his difficulties. He recognized that work- 
ing toward this would mean bringing his son 
in contact with the agency and he was able 
to present the matter to his son in a way 
that enabled the boy to take the risk of 
coming. 

The boy himself was obviously disturbed, 
but a good deal less so in contacts with the 
outside world than in his behavior at home. 
This in itself indicated how much of his diffi- 
culty found its roots in the relationship with 
his parents and siblings, and in the shock of 
his return home to a cold and rejecting 
atmosphere.’ In the initial interview he was, 
on the surface, very much interested in job 
plans and saw our help only in terms of re- 
ferral to an employment agency. Since his 
discharge from the army he had had a series 
of brief and abortive job experiences, and in 
each case he felt that his failure had been 
caused by the employer. However, it was 
impossible for him to use the employment 
resource we made available and the worker 
talked to him of what this indicated about 
his difficulties. Obviously it was not that 
there were no jobs, but that he could not face 
the thought of looking for, and finding, a 


1A report from the psychiatrist who had seen 
him recommended case work help, since he was so 
resistive to the idea of psychiatric treatment at this 
time. 
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job. It was suggested that we focus on this 
difficulty. The boy was able to accept the 
suggestion and to plan to go on with the 
agency. 

He brought out his feelings that the jobs 
he had been offered were inadequate for a 
veteran. They were too physically demand- 
ing and paid too little. How could he be 
considered as inexperienced when he had 
years in the army behind him? How could 
a prospective employer, seeing his discharge 
papers, deny him exactly the work he 
wanted? His response to the problems that 
naturally ensued was to strike out physically 
at whoever crossed him, to become extremely 
involved with the Veterans Administration 
in a way designed to show that they, too, 
would fail him. Repeatedly he courted 
disaster and attributed it to the world’s 
blindness to the rights he had earned through 
his army service. In his home, he demanded 
meals at irregular hours, insisted on being 
given more money than the family could 
afford, and did everything possible to upset 
the established routine. 

The one place where we could break into 
this was in our repetition of the fact that it 
was bringing him increasing unhappiness. 
He could recognize this, and his recognition 
held him to contact with the agency, 
although he at first used the contact to pre- 
cipitate a clash between his mother and the 
worker. Repeatedly he would miss an 
appointment and have his mother telephone 
on the following day to arrange another one. 
The worker discussed this with him, saying 
that he knew he did not have to come to the 
agency. However, if he did wish to come, 
it would be essential for him to handle the 
question of appointments on his own, and 
make his own plans for cancelation if this 
became necessary. His acceptance of this 
was important, for through it he came to a 
fuller use of the agency as being genuinely 
interested in his well-being. 

He had great concern with the fate of the 
veteran, allying himself with the thousands 
of disabled men returning from combat areas 
and facing life with grave handicaps. This 
was in spite of the fact that he had not 
known combat and his disability was neg- 
ligible in relation to the demands of civilian 
life. He wanted to use a great deal of the 
interview time to discuss the injustices done 
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to the veteran and to show the worker clip- 
pings from current publications which sub- 
stantiated this. The worker undertook to 
make a separation for him, discussing his 
right to do whatever he could to make life 
better for the veteran group. There were 
places, however, set up for this purpose, such 
as the American Legion, of which he was a 
member, and it was in these places that his 
discussion of this problem could be valid. 
He was using all his time in the agency to 
discuss something with which we could not 
help him. At this point we went further, and 
questioned the degree of his actual suffering 
in the army. He at first reacted to this with 
hostility, but was then able to evaluate the 
army experience quite realistically. He had 
resented the necessary control and authority 
involved, but had very much enjoyed the 
group experience and feeling of companion- 
ship and protection he had also known. The 
worker said that although the army had 
actually offered him some good things and 
some things he had disliked, he was remem- 
bering it as something that had gravely 
incapacitated him. Did his identification 
have to be with those of his comrades who 
were in this group, or could he begin to think 
of himself as well enough to take on a new 
and satisfying way of life? 

Although his efforts at self-frustration 
continued for four interviews, at the same 
time he was able to use increasing insight 
into his own pattern and to begin to formu- 
late realistic plans for himself. He came to 
understand that his desire for a good job 
was a normal and healthy thing, but that he 
had been passing over the necessary period 
of study or apprenticeship that would enable 
him to qualify for such a job. On this basis, 
he decided on a plan of study he was able 
to undertake. His position at home became 
pleasanter as his parents saw him seek a 
more constructive approach to the future, 
and their approval enabled him to give up a 
great deal of his hostile behavior toward 
them. He is still in need of help in carry- 
ing through his plans but he has established 
for himself his ability to work with rather 
than against people and to find the gains 
satisfying. 

It was apparent that the core of the case 
work relationship for this boy was in his 
reaction to the agency as a firm and estab- 
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lished structure. It stood for the security 
that he recognized as his goal. In the early 
part of the contact he tried in many ways to 
show that the disorganizing experience of 
the past few years had made it impossible 
for him ever to reach his goal. The thing 
that held him in contact through that par- 
ticularly disturbed period was his need of 
the worker's positive attitude to offset the 
negating effect of his mother’s rejection. He 
responded to the worker’s consistent interest 
and concern by returning, although at irregu- 
lar intervals, to the place where he found 
warmth and understanding. It was when he 
accepted responsibility for coming or failing 
to come that the nature of the relationship 
began to change. It was then apparent to 
him that the worker set up certain conditions 
for her help and that these conditions mir- 
rored the requirements of the outside world. 
Gradually he took on certain aspects of adult 
behavior. First, he expressed his concern 
when a suggested appointment was at a time 
which he imagined would be the worker’s 
lunch hour, saying that he would not want 
her to miss her lunch. Following this, he 
began to be able to schedule his own meals 
at the time when the rest of the family had 
them, and was finally able to select at least 
one person in the veteran and employment 
setup whom he could recognize as being 
genuinely interested in helping him. He was 
able at these different points to modify his 
behavior and to enjoy the positive response 
he obtained. 


This was possible because of the agency’s 
ability to offer him something as a civilian, 
whether or not he was a veteran. His 
acceptance of help on this basis was his 
initial step from the past into the future. A 
later step was his own description of a picnic 
in the park with some friends. 

As he and his friends were sitting on the 
grass, eating the sandwiches that the girls 
had brought and listening to someone’s port- 
able radio, they became aware of two sol- 
diers who were standing near them. Both 
of the soldiers wore overseas stripes, both 
seemed unhappy and resentful as they com- 
mented audibly on the 4F’s who spent their 
time in the park with their girl friends while 
other men did their fighting for them. 
Joseph thought for a moment of responding 
in the old way, of starting a fight with them. 
Somehow he didn’t feel the same confidence 
in fighting as a solution. He found himself 
going over to them, saying that he had heard 
what they had obviously intended him to 
hear, and that he wanted them to see his 
honorable discharge button. He told them 
that he, too, had been in the army, and knew 
how soldiers felt about civilians. He knew 
what it meant to face going back to another 
life. He invited them to join him and his 
friends and told of his own experiences in 
readjusting, and of his confidence that it 
could be done. He repeated this story half- 
humorously but with a real sense of his new 
role, of the change that it represented, and 
of his own potentialities for further change. 


Editorial Notes 


ESPITE the fact that case work is a 

rapidly changing field, it does not often 
change so fast that THe Famity finds it 
hard to keep abreast of developments. In 
fact, we rather pride ourselves on being the 
channel for introducing and spreading new 
ideas. However, the end of the war does 
bring us to something of a dilemma. For a 
good deal more than a year we have been 
seeking material on work with discharged 
servicemen, and, as readers know, have suc- 
ceeded in securing a number of articles. 
These have come mostly from war-connected 


agencies such as the Red Cross. Articles 
from other agencies have been slower in 
appearing because the number of servicemen 
who come to these agencies has been small 
and workers have rightly been reluctant to 
put pen to paper before they had confidence 
in their observations. 

Some of these articles are now reaching 
the editor’s desk, but already, as Mrs. 
Ginsburg points out in her paper, the type 
of veteran has changed. Six months ago the 
majority of discharged men were those who 
were not able to complete the usual course 
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of army service. Certain feelings and reac- 
tions were characteristic of the men in this 
group because they often felt that they had 
not completed jobs that other men were still 
carrying on. This tended to be true even 
of those who had been discharged because of 
an injury, unless the injury was so obvious 
that there could be no question of being mis- 
taken for a non-veteran. Furthermore, a 
high percentage of the men who reached the 
ordinary social agency were those who were 
having considerable difficulty in adjusting 
and frequently had been discharged because 
of a mild or severe psychoneurosis. 

Today, the great majority of veterans are 
entirely glad to be released, feeling that their 
job has been well done and, despite some 
misgivings, they have considerable confi- 
dence in their ability to tackle civilian life 
again. It is true that veterans who seek 
social agency help will still be those who for 
one reason or another are finding it impos- 
sible to solve all their civilian problems 
alone. It is also true that there will still be 
those who did not make a successful army 
adjustment or who have major personality 
difficulties. 

The proportions, however, have been re- 
versed and it will be important for readers 
to keep this in mind in using articles based 
on earlier experience. Social work can take 
some pride in the fact that in many com- 
munities it has led in shaping attitudes 
toward the veteran and has helped to pre- 


pare families for inevitable changes. For 
the most part this has been done without 
either sentimentality or exaggeration. 

However, we need to give ear to the ris- 
ing protest of today’s veteran against any 
overemphasis on his problems. While the 
man returning from Europe or the East 
faces major readjustment, he is a healthy 
individual who has successfully faced even 
greater readjustment in adapting himself to 
army life. He may need case work assist- 
ance if he gets into a jam, but by and large 
he will use such assistance with maturity. 
Readers who have followed Fatty articles 
on case work in military settings must have 
been impressed with the competent way in 
which many servicemen have made use of 
short-time contacts with military social 
workers. 

During the coming months THE Famity 
will also continue to carry articles on mili- 
tary social work. The record of case work 
in World War II is too important to cease 
to be of interest because the war has ended. 
It seems obvious that for a number of years 
the United States will need an army of 
greater size than before the war. There is 
reason to believe that case work will become 
a recognized service in this postwar army. 
Furthermore, under the pressure of military 
necessity, case workers have developed 
methods that should contribute to the effec- 
tiveness of all case work, and as such well 
merit publication. 


Book Reviews 


EA Lancuace Comes AsHore: Joanna C. 
Colcord. 213 pp., 1945. Cornell Maritime 
Press, New York, or THe Famiry. $2.25. 


When I was a boy in high school my father 
introduced me to the mysteries and fascinations of 
Bishop Trench’s On the Study of Words. Not 
since those high and far-off days has a book on 
the history and poetry of language given me so 
much delight as Joanna Colcord’s Sea Language 
Comes Ashore. Are there readers of THE FAMILY 
who know Miss Colcord only as a distinguished 
leader in their profession? If so, they are the 
poorer for having missed her Songs of American 
Sailormen (1938). I urge them not to miss the 
present volume. It will bring them nearer to 
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seeing her in her true proportions—as a woman of 
“’satiable curtiosity” beside whom the Elephant’s 
Child would be a child indeed, a woman of varied 
intellectual interests, vigorous and thorough in 
each. And it will give them a rare treat. 

Miss Colcord’s purpose is “to bring together as 
complete a record as possible of words and phrases 
developed at sea which have thereafter had some 
currency upon the land.” She disdains the many 
terms used in literature that refer to the sea but 
were never part of the sailor’s language. Rather 
she concentrates on expressions actually originated 
by seamen. Too often the landsman uses such 
expressions with no knowledge of their first mean- 
ing and hence in unhappy ignorance of how pic- 
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turesque his own speech is. And far, far too often, 
she laments, he grossly misuses them, thereby 
bringing much grief to her accuracy-loving and 
knowledgeable soul. 

After a sprightly introduction, Miss Colcord 
bends to her oars (“puts forth diligent effort”) 
and gives us a “ List of Terms,” with a lucid defi- 
nition of each, running to 195 interest-packed 
pages. These pages can be gulped with relish, if 
you are as greedy as I was, or savored more slowly 
if you prefer to be fastidious. They are as good 
reading as Bartlett's Familiar Quotations. She 
must have had a royal good time in collecting, in 
culling, arranging, and defining. 

Persons not enjoying Miss Colcord’s special 
background and enthusiasm may occasionally ques- 
tion her contention that some specific expression 
was originated by seamen. As her memory and 
files will attest, I have had the temerity to do so. 
Now and then it seems to me she must think men 
sailed before they walked or rode. There just 
isn’t enough salt water in the juices of my stomach 
to allow me to digest all her claims. But where I 
differ from her, I am probably wrong. And right 
or wrong, I am immeasurably her debtor. I hope 
she will accept my gratitude. And I hope readers 
of Tue FAmiIty will take the word of a non-case- 
working landlubber for the stimulating character 
of this book. It is good luck to belong to a pro- 
fession that has long been ornamented by so 
talented and gracious a woman, who had the wit 
to be “born at sea off Cape Horn and spend her 
childhood in sailing ships.” 

Rosert P. LANE 
Welfare Council of New York City 


CHOOL’S OUT: Edited by Clara Lambert. 
222 pp., 1944. Harper and Brothers, New 
York, or Tue Famtiry. $2.50. 


Clara Lambert and the staff of the Play Schools 
Association tell the story of play groups for school- 
age children during out-of-school hours, particu- 
larly as they are organized by the Association. 
This first comprehensive discussion of play centers 
provides valuable resource material for any person 
contemplating group care of school children. The 
discussion on the activities of the school-age child, 
his interests, abilities, and needs gives to any case 
worker a deeper understanding of the six- to 
twelve-year-old child in an interesting, readable 
way. 

Play as a way of physical, emotional, and intel- 
lectual growth is the heart of the philosophy behind 
these centers. The how and why of the program 
based on age level interests, and the importance of 
the teacher’s understanding and her way of work 
in these groups are described vividly. The need 


for extended care of children beyond their regular 
school day, for parent participation in the planning 
and continuing development of the center, for 
fitting the program to the needs of the particular 
neighborhood, and for promoting community co- 
operation in securing facilities and resources are 
discussed in such a way as to give practical infor- 
mation and suggestions. Illustrations throughout 
the book point up the reading matter. 

The book is particularly pertinent in that it deals 
with one of the most outstanding social problems 
today—that of care for the younger school child 
whose parents are both working. These are also 
the possible pre-delinquents about whom we have 
become so concerned. It is heartening to have 
someone describe for us a workable, challenging 
program that provides a sound scheme for the care 
and growth of these children. Although the book 
is geared to a wartime period, the principles 
enunciated are fundamental to a child-care program 
in peace or in war. 

Ciara M. ALLEN 
National Staff 
Girl Scouts, Inc. 


HEY Seek a City: Arna Bontemps and Jack 
Conroy. 266 pp., 1945. Doubleday, Doran & 
Co., New York, or THe Fammry. $2.75. 


Social workers will find this account of Negro 
migrations interesting and helpful. It is the joint 
contribution of two Americans, a Negro and a 
Caucasian, who have long been interested in the 
problem. In the place of a treatise replete with 
facts and figures, case illustrations have been 
employed. In this way the authors have managed 
to lay bare the motivations that underlie the deter- 
mination and will of so many southern Negroes to 
uproot themselves, leave behind all that has been 
familiar to them in life, and seek to re-establish 
themselves in a new and sometimes hostile city. 
The authors have also portrayed with skill the frus- 
trations and deep disappointments nursed by many 
of these migrants when it becomes clear to them 
that the escape has been only a partial success, and 
that the promises of an opportunity to live as full- 
fledged citizens continue to fade into the distance. 

World War II has seen an increase in this flow 
of the Negro population cityward, and to some parts 
of the country which in pre-war years had a 
negligible number of Negroes. It is conceivable 
that when reconversion has been completely ef- 
fected, social agencies may again find themselves 
dealing with an increased number of these men 
and women and their offspring. The practice of 
urging Negro clients to return south has been 
known in some social agencies. It is well to 
remember that the attitudes of many of these 
people are identical with that expressed by the man 
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in an eastern city, who, following World War I, 
was asked if he did not wish to return to the 
South. He replied, “ Miss, if I had the money 
I would go back south and dig up my father’s 
and mother’s bones and bring them up to this 
country. I am forty-five years old, and these six 
weeks I’ve spent here are the first weeks in my 
life of peace and comfort. If I can’t get along 
here I mean to keep on going, but no matter what 
happens, I’ll never go back.” 


Mary Hurr Diccs 
Graduate Division of Social Work 
Howard University, Washington, D. C. 


HERE Do Propte TAKE THEIR TROUBLES? 

Lee R. Steiner. 265 pp., 1945. Houghton- 

Mifflin Co., Boston, Massachusetts, or THE 
Famity. $3.00. 


For years social workers have squirmed over 
the bungling, amateurish personal counseling of 
such famous radio figures as Mr. Anthony of the 
Good-Will Hour and A. L. Alexander of the 
Alexander Mediation Board. Most have been re- 
volted at the spectacle of these amateurs playing 
with the fire of the deep emotional problems they 
so carelessly paraded before millions of listeners 
on the radio. But they have not known quite 
how to do anything about it. At last someone has 
done something about it. This book is an exposé 
of this type of program. 

Mrs. Steiner has not attempted to answer in full 
the question used as the title. The book is de- 
voted entirely to recounting her experiences with 
the “ personal counselor” services which have com- 
mercialized themselves and which have no profes- 
sional scientific base upon which to rest their 
claims for ability to render service to persons in 
difficulty. The technique used was for Mrs. Steiner 
and an assistant to pose as persons having a rela- 
tive with a problem with which they would ap- 
proach the various “ psychologists ” and other coun- 
selors. Their methods were thereupon open to her 
and the narration of what she found makes interest- 
ing reading. Apparently a wide range of practi- 
tioners of this stripe may be found in our larger 
cities. She recounts her experiences with persons 
listed as “ psychologists” in the classified sections 
of the telephone directory, including some very 
prominent ones in New York City who are still 
listed today. She then proceeds in a convincing, 
though almost repetitious manner to describe the 
claims and the practices of newspaper columnists 
who specialize in advice to people in trouble, radio 
counselors, including the “ Voice of Experience,” 
A. L. Alexander, and the former taxi-driver, John 
J. Anthony, as well as some questionable “ voca- 
tional” counselors. 
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Then, in order, follows exposure of the practi- 
tioners who handle their cases in groups, among 
whom she includes marriage brokers, “ introduc- 
tion” services, religious healers, spiritualists, prac- 
titioners of Yoga and oriental cults. These are 
followed by graphologists, palmists, astrologers, 
numerologists and “Success” salesmen, such as 
Norvell of Hollywood. 

The book can hardly be called a scientific study 
but it undoubtedly is a good investigation of the 
methods of a group of unethical, untrained practi- 
tioners of an art in which social workers have 
long felt especially competent. Mrs. Steiner. makes 
no reference to the existence of social agencies in 
her book and social workers will feel some regret 
that she has not gone further and indicated where 
people should go with their troubles. On this point 
the author makes two statements which social work- 
ers will most certainly question. On the first page 
of the introduction she writes: “If I wanted to 
learn where people who aren’t poor take their 
troubles, why not make a study and find out?” 
Certainly in the larger cities with the demonstrated 
ability of case work agencies to provide services to 
all economic segments of the population, the author’s 
assumption that only the poor go to social agencies 
will be sharply challenged. Then on page five of 
chapter one, she states, “ There are four groups 
of professional people specifically trained to consult 
with individuals on their personal problems: psy- 
chiatrists, psychiatric social workers, psycho- 
analysts, and clinical psychologists.” At no point 
is there any recognition that case workers, other 
than psychiatric social workers, can or in fact do 
assist people with their personal problems. Such 
an omission is difficult to understand. 


This book does not answer the question “ Where 
do people take their troubles?” in full. But as an 
excellent exposé of the unprofessional practitioners 
of the case work art, it is worth reading. 

Morris ZELDITCH 
Director, War-Community Service 
Family Welfare Association of America 


SYCHIATRY anp THE War: Frank J. Sladen, 
M.D. 505 pp., 1943. Charles C. Thomas, 
Springfield, Illinois, or THe Famiry. $5.00. 


Dr. Lawson G. Lowrey, who participated in the 
conference on psychiatry held at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, in October, 1942, says the conference 
demonstrates that “this large group of psychiatrists 
has not been concerned with symptom patterns or 
polite squabbling over terminology, but has been 
really discussing what psychiatry can contribute to 
everyday living.” The conference covered discus- 
sion of the philosophy of psychiatry, research in 
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psychiatry, psychiatry in the training, experience, 
and education of the individual, as well as psychi- 
atry and the war. The philosophy of psychiatry 
was discussed in relation to its meaning and scope, 
its relationship to psychological schools of thought, 
and its significance in internal medicine, surgery, 
and other branches of medicine. Research in psy- 
chiatry was discussed from a historical point of 
view as well as in terms of the future. Other 
topics were the family, marriage, education, and 
their psychiatric as well as sociological and crimi- 
nological implications. 

With this as a background, psychiatry in rela- 
tion to the war was dealt with in detail by medical 
officers in the army, navy, and air corps, and also 
by psychiatrists interested in psychiatry in industry 
and in relation to international affairs. 

Edited by Dr. Frank J. Sladen, these papers are 
significant because of their scope and “ multiplicity 
of approach exhibited,” which Dr. Franz Alexander 
made mention of in his paper; because of the 
specific information and recommendations pro- 
posed; and because of the focus on war and post- 
war needs. 

From these three points of view, this collection 
of papers is of great import and a must for social 
workers. Of particular significance, because of 
the facts presented, are the papers delivered by 
Colonel William C. Porter, M.C., U. S. Army; 
Captain Forrest M. Harrison, M.C., U. S. Navy; 
and Brigadier General Eugene C. Reinartz, M.C., 
of the Air Corps. The social worker should know 
the psychiatric program of the armed forces. 


HeELen N. THIRLWALL 
Field Director, American Red Cross 
Halloran General Hospital 


ARRIAGE anp Famity RELATIONSHIPS: 
Robert G. Foster. 314 pp., 1944. Macmillan 
Company, New York, or THe Famity. 


$2.50. 

The author’s practical experience as Director of 
the Family Life Department of the Merrill-Palmer 
School has enabled him to give us a valuable inter- 
pretation of the emotional aspects of family life 
as seen from the sociological point of view. In the 
first part of the book he lays a foundation for the 
reader by describing factors in early life which 
mold the individual’s personality. The second part 
contains suggestions as to how satisfactory adjust- 
ments can be made during the dating and court- 
ship period, and the third offers similar material 
in regard to married life. 

Problems of family relationship are taken up in 
connection with such phases of marriage as sex 
fellowship, in-laws, finances, and children. In each 
instance the author points out what may be some 


of the underlying reasons for the individual’s re- 
action to certain situations. The last part of the 
book is devoted to war and postwar problems 
faced by the family and also includes a discussion 
of the family as a social institution. 

This book is clearly written in non-technical 
language and the small drawings scattered through 
it add to its attractiveness. The material is so 
arranged that the book can be used as a text for 
courses in marriage but its appeal will not be 
limited to students. Social workers can recom- 
mend it to the thoughtful young person approach- 
ing marriage, to those who counsel such young 
people, or to any person who wishes to gain 
insight into marriage problems. 


CATHERINE GROVES PEELE 
Family Service Association 
Durham, N. C. 


O You Know Your DaAuGHTER? Alice Barr 
Grayson. 306 pp., 1944. D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury, New York, or THe Famiry. $2.50. 


Jean Schick Grossman, director of parent educa- 
tion of the Play Schools Association (writing 
under the pen name of Alice Barr Grayson), pre- 
sents, in simple, everyday language, the problems 
of the normal adolescent girl from the girl’s point 
of view. The author quotes pertinent bits from 
letters written to her magazine column indicating 
the difficulties all girls face in growing up, and 
then discusses the problems themselves in a 
straightforward manner. These range from the 
girl’s innate desire for a good relationship with 
both parents, her need to be liked and accepted by 
her contemporaries, through the discipline problem, 
the boy question, rivalry within the family group, 
and so on. The author is sympathetic toward both 
the girl and her family, but the parents’ responsi- 
bility toward their daughter is especially stressed. 
The book is psychologically sound and emphasizes 
throughout the girl’s need for security and under- 
standing within the home plus the freedom to grow 
up and be an individual in her own right. The 
section devoted to her normal efforts to emancipate 
herself from the family is particularly well handled 
and should be reassuring to parents confronted with 
this problem. 

While definitely not a book written for case 
workers, who may look askance at its very sim- 
plicity, it is full of practical, usable suggestions 
that would be helpful in interpreting adolescent 
behavior to baffled parents, and could be placed in 
their hands without reservation. , 

MARGARET MITCHELL 
Youth Bureau 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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